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FARMING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The upper picture shows the method of plowing, and the lower, harrowing. 
The background is a bamboo fence. 
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A High-Grade Henhouse, 





In response to requests for detailed 
specifications for a well-made building, the 
following data are given descriptive of a 
house constructed for A. G. Rubsamen of 
Union Co, N J: The house is made in sec- 
tions of 16 ft length, and in duplication could 
be extended or shortened, as desired, each 
section being suitable for flocks of 10 to 25 


fcewls. The house comprises seven of these 
16 ft sections, and by its construction can 
easily be enlarged or made smaller. Each 


section being precisely alike, the drawings 
are made on the basis of one section. 



































The foundation is of cedar posts planted 
as indicated by the plans, topsof posts being 
leveled off to receive the frame. The out- 
side lumber is second quality white pine; 
the inside lumber and framework are hem- 
lock. The girder under center of build- 
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END ELEVATION. 
ing and the sills are 4x6 in. Floor joists 
and roof rafters are 2x6 in; plates are 3x4 
in: wall studs 2x4 in and partition studs 
2x3 in, all the above of hemlock. 
The house being made in sections of 16 


ft, it will be necessary to cut the sills, plates 
and girders to the length required, and half 
them together at joints, so that a saw 
could be worked between the floor joists, 
studding and rafters, between tach section 
and the building literally sawed apart at 
the end of any section, and removed if de- 
sired. Where the 16-ft sections join, the 
fioor joists, wall studs and roof rafters are 
doubled, as indicated on the plans, and in 
case of the removal of any section, all that 
will be necessary to do is to stud up the 
end left open and enclose it. Sills are laid 


on edge and a 1x2? in furring strip nailed 
to the lower edge of same, on which the 
floor joists are notched and also wel! spik- 


ed to the sills. Floor joists, wall studs and 
roof rafters are placed on centers as fig- 





























SECTION THROUGH PEN, 


ured on the plans, and all to be placed op- 
posite each other. 

The front of the building is sheathed 
with 1x9% in matched hemlock sheathing 
boards, laid diagonally with the smooth 
side in, nailed to each bearing. A 1x2 In 
strip is nailed on the lower edge of sill on 


which to fit the sheathing down closely 
to prevent cold air from running up be- 
tween the cracks. The roof is sheath- 


ed with the 
smooth side 


same kind of boards, laid the 
down, with the joints properly 
broken on the rafters. The front of the 
building is covered with heavy rosin- 
sized sheathing paper, weil-lapped and 
carefully tacked on. The roof is covered 
with gravel roofing, the roofing’ material 
being confined with an edging strip of 1x2 In 
pine laid flat on the outer edge of the roof. 
All the outside walls of the building are 
covered with 1x6 in “novelty siding” nailed 
[To Page 452.1 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 
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Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Tobacco Leaf. Killebrew, J. B., and 
Myrick, Herbert 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, 


Agriculture, A BC of. Weld. 50 
Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Rob- 

inson. 50 
Broom-Corn and Brooms. 50 
Cabbages, On. Gregory. 30 
Cauliflowers. Brill. 20 
Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. 20 
Draining Land. Miles, Manly. 1 00 
Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. 

Brill. 00 
Farm Book, New American. Allen, 

R. L. & I F. 5O 
Fertilizers, On. Gregory. 40 
Flax Culture. 30 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. S. 1 50 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clar- 

ence M. Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 
Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, 

Peter. 2 00 
Gardening for Profit. Henderson, 

Peter. 2 00 
Gardening for Young and Old. | Har- 

ris, Joseph. 25 
Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. 

Landreth. 1 00 
Garden, Money inthe. Quinn. 1 50 
a Play and Profit ‘in My. Roe, 

g¢ 1 50 
ie. € rops Feed. Johnson, Prof.S.W. 2 00 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof.S.W. 2 00 
How the Farm Pays. Henderson and 
: Crozier. 2 50 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, In- 

jurious. Treat. 2 00 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. 2 00 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 

Orchard. Stewart, Henry. 1 50 
Land Measure for Farmers. Pedder. 60 
Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. 

Falconer, William. 1 50 
Manures, How to Make and How to 

Use Them. Sempers, Frank, W. 40 
Manures, Talks on. Harris, Joseph. 1 75 
Onion Culture, The New. Greiner. 50 
Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W. 50 
Plant Life onthe Farm. Masters. 1 00 
Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz. 60 
Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry. 35 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles. 50 
Squashes, On. Gregory. 30 
Soil of the Farm, The. i 00 
Tobacco Culture, 25 
Tomato Culture. 35 
Truck Farming in the South. Oem- 

ler, Dr. A. 50 
Wheat Culture. Curtis. 50 
A BC in Cheese Making. Monrad,J.H. 50 
American Merino for Wool and Mut- 

ton, The. Powers, Stephen. 1 50 
Cattle, American. Allen, L. F. 2 50 
Cattle Breeding. Wartield. 2 00 
Cattle Doctor. Dada, Prof. Geo, H. 2 50 
Cows, Milch. Guenon. 1 00 
Dairying, American. Gurler, H. 1 00 
Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 2 00 
Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W. 2 60 
Pig, Harris on the. Harris, , athe 2ph. 1 50 
Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 1 50 
Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F. D. 1.75 
Apple Culture, Field Noteson. Bailey. 75 
Bulbs and Tuberous- Rooted Plants, 

Allen, C. L. 2 00 
Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge. 1 00 
Cranberry Culture. White. 1 25 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M. 25 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, 

Peter. 1 50 
Florida Fruits and How to Raise 

them. Harcourt. 1 25 
Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P. 2 00 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 5S. 1 50 
Agriculture,First Principles of. Voor- 

hees, Edward B, 1 90 
Forcing Book, The. Bailey,Prof. L.H. 1 00 
How to Make the Garden Pay. Greiner 2 00 
Indian Corn Culture. Plumb, C. 8. i 00 
Our Farming. Terry, T. B. 2 00 
Plant Breeding. Bailey, L. H. 1 90 
Potato Culture, The New. Carmen. 

Cloth, 75c; Paper 50 
Sugar Beet Seed. Ware, Lewis S. 2 00 
Sugar. Myrick, Herbert 50 





Young Market Gardener, The. 


Fruit Culturist, American. Thomas y m0 
Garden Making. Bailey, L. H. 1 OU 
Greenhouse Manage ment. Taft, Prof. 

4 R. 1 45a 
Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, 

Prof. I : ; 75 
House Plants and How to Succeed 

With Them, Hillhouse, Lizzie Page {1 00 
Nursery Book. Bailey,Prof.L. H. Cloth 1 09 
Principles of Fruit-Growing. Bailey 

4 . l 25 
Pruning Book, The. Bailey, L. H. 1 50 
Spraying of Plants, The. Lodemen, 

E. G. l 00 
Chrysanthemum Culture, Morton 

pp. 60 Cloth 100 
Diseases of Swine. McIntosh, D.,V.S. 2 09 
Feeds and Feeding. Henry, W. A. 2 00 
Key to Profitable Stock Raising. 

Myrick, Hlerbert 25 
Horse and Cattle, Winter Care of. 

Terry 35 
Poultry Houses, Low Cost. Darrow 25 
Poultry Culture. Felch, I. K 1 50 
Turkeys, How to Grow Them. My- 

rick, Herbert 1 00 
Traction Engine, The. Maddard, 

James H. 1 00 
Grape Growers’ Guide. Chorlton. 57 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, 

American. Husmann, George. 15 
Nut Culture. Fuller, A. S. 1 50 
Greenhouse Construction. Taft, L. R. 1 50 
Peach Culture. Fulton. 1 50 
Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 1 00 
Plants, Handbook of. Henderson, Peter. 4 00 
Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. S. 1 50 
Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 40 
Quince Culture. Meech, W. W. 1 00 
Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties 

ete. Ellwauger, H. B. 1 25 
Rose, On the. Parsons. 1 00 
Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 25 
Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. 75 
Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 

cans. Long. 2 90 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and 

Other Countries. Compiled from 

Stonehenge and other standard writers. 2 00 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H.W. 1 75 
Horse The, How to Buy and Sell. How- 

den, P. 1 00 
Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner. i 50 
Horse Book, American Reformed. 

Svo. Dadd, G. Hi. 2 50 
Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A. 1 00 
Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. 3 50 
Horse Management. Mayhew, E. 2 00 
Horse Doctor, Mayhew, E. 2 00 
Horses, How to Handle and Educate 

‘Vicious. Gleason, O. R. 50 
Horse Breeding. Sanders. 1 50 
Saddle Horse, The Complete Guide to 

Riding and Training. 1 OC 
Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. Law, J. 3 00 
American Horses and Horse Breed- 

ing. Dimon, John. 3 50 
Diseases of Horses and Cattle. McIn- 

tosh, Dr. D. 1 75 
Bee Keeping Explained, Mysteries 

of. Quinby. 1 00 
Capons for Profit. Greiner, T. 30 
Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas. 25 
Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H.H. 50 
Poultry, American Standard or Per- 

fection In. 1 00 
Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L. 1 50 
Profits in Poultry and Their Profita- 

ble Management. 1 00 
Birds, Book of. Holden. 25 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. ¥ 

12mo. 1 50 
Rabbit Keeper. Practical. 1 50 
Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher, H. 75. 
Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. 1 50 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 1 50 
Paint Book, Everybody's. 1 90 
Co-operate, How to. Herbert Myrick. 

Cloth, 1 00 
Canning and Preserving. Rorer. 40 
Ice Crop. Hailes, T. L. 1 00 


three hundred 


etc., will be sent free to any one asking for it. 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


52 Lafavette Place, New York. N. Y. 





Our Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, containing 
s descriptions of valuable 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 








American Agriculturist | 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington, 


Volume 62 


Fattening Choice Turkeys. 
MARY GORDON, VIRGINIA. 





After many years of. experience in fatten- 
ing turkeys for the market I have found 
the following mode of feeding to produce 
the best results. Fed by this method they 
will thrive and fatten right along, up to the 
time of killing: 

In the morning I feed a mash composed 
of corn, barley or buckwheat’ meal 
mixed with skim milk and ae few 
sweet potatoes added, with some sharp 
grit to aid digestion. I also mix with this 
feed a good brand of condition powders; it 
sharpens the appetite and causes them to, 
gain flesh faster. At noon we give cracked 
corn, buckwheat or barley, and at night 
usually give them a supper of whole or 
cracked corn, with an occasional feed of 
buckwheat. Do not use new corn, as it is 
apt to produce bowel trouble, but feed well- 
seasoned corn, one year old. That over one 
year old is apt to make the flesh coarser 
and not so white and delicate as that fed 
on nice, white one-year-old corn. 

We Wave found it best not to coop tur- 
keys while fattening; they almost invari- 
ably lose their appetites and become sick- 
ly. Turkeys are very active and must have 
plenty of fresh air and liberty or they will 
not thrive. I have seen a nice flock die off 
in the course of a few days, close confine- 
ment and feeding too long on an exclusive 
corn diet causing their death. If fed all 





For Week Ending November 5, 1898 


they will eat three times a day they are not 
inclined to roam, but will sit around quiet- 
ly and seem to enjoy resting in the sun- 
shine. 

Turkeys intended for the later markets 
should not be fed so heavily as those in- 
tended for sale in a few weeks. Long con- 
tinued heavy feeding is not profitable and is 
a source of great loss among turkey grow- 
ers. Turkeys should be killed at once when 
ready for market. If kept over this time 
they soon begin to lose in flesh and will 
prove unprofitable. 





Peafowl. 





This showy bird was once esteemed a 
great delicacy for the table, but is now 
rarely seen on a farm, and then only as an 
ornament. The glory of the peacock is the 
long trail of feathers, which do not really 
belong to the tail, but grow from the back, 
the tail feathers proper being short and 
serving to support the ornamental train. 

Peafow!l are easily kept if allowed a 
wide range. Like turkeys, they are vigor- 
ous foragers. If fed and kindly treated they 
will remain quite tame. The peahen may 
be managed like the turkey at nesting time, 
tuking away the first litter to be hatched 
under a common ‘hen, and allowing the 
peahen to incubate the second litter. The 
nests are hidden in bushes and are some- 
times hard to find. The chicks appear in 
about four weeks. They are fed crumbs, 
cracked wheat, coarse oatmeal, etc. Being 


THE SHOWY PEAFOWL 


No. 18 


at first as tender as young turkeys they re- 
quire much the same care, to protect from 
dampness and lice but they are hardy and 
vigorous after growth is well under way. 
They are not ready to be mated until the 
third year, and they live 22 to 25 years. 
Considered as a practical fowl, peafowl 
are about as easy to raise as turkeys, and 
are of good table quality when young, but 
they are not very prolific, are noisy and 
troublesome in the neighborhood of gar- 
dens. Breeding stock for parks and private 
estates is in some demand. The elaborate 
and spirited frontispiece by Artist Sewell 
well depicts the elegant appearance of the 
birds. 
ee ee 

Dairy Co-operation in Belgium—Milk 
dealers and cheese makers in that country 
will form a co-operative association, believ- 
ing this will sensibly diminish general ex- 
penses and permit manufacturers to offer 
a superior and more uniform article. It is 
proposed to place the direction of the cheese 
dairies under the management of women 
suitably educated for this work. An ad- 
mirably equipped cheese dairy school forms 
one branch of the government agricultural 
school. 





In Selecting the replenishing stock from 
the flock, care should be taken that the 
“survival of the fittest” obtains. All that 
show the least inferiority given over to the 
butcher,—[S. E. Decker, N Y 
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A High-Grade Henhouse. 


[From Page 450.] 
to each bearing, with joints properly broken 
on bearings. The water table is a 1x6 in 





board with a beveled drip on top, having a 
lip worked on same to make the building 
water-tight. 

The corner boards and the board under 




















FRONT ELEVATION. 


the cornice molding were planted on, after 
the building was enclosed. The cornice 
molding is a 4 in crown molding worked 
to a stock pattern and put up as indicated 
on the drawings. The window and. door 
openings have’ no trim, except at each end 
of the building, where the trim was planted 
on afterwards, same as the corner boards, 
etc. At the window and door openings, the 
“novelty, siding’”’ is cut on the studs % in, 
and a % in flat bead is broken around the 
openings to cover up the end wood, 
leaving a rebate of % in for the doors and 
sash. Doors are hung with iron T hinges. 
The floor is of 1x6 in matched hemlock. 
Windows and doors have beveled sills to 





REAR ELEVATION. 


match the drip on the water table outside, 
and extending back to the line of the in- 
side of the frame where they join the floor 
flush. The rear windows are of hotbed 
sash, glazed as shown in the drawings, and 
attached with screw fastenings to permit 
being removed in summer and replaced by 
wire netting. 

The outside doors are made of 1x6 in 
matched and center-beaded pine placed ver- 
tically and battened three times in their 
hight. The inside doors are made of un- 
planed hemlock, with 1x6 in stiles and rails, 


except bottom frail, which is 8 in 
wide. The panels are covered with 
wire netting. The small doors. un- 


{ 
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SECTION SHOWING ROOST. 


der the hotbed sash and between the 
different sections of the building are each 
made of pine board, 11 in sq, battened twice 
on the inside with 1x2 in battens, and leav- 
ing an opening 10 in square, through which 
the fowls pass in and out. 

The_ partition along the alley way,’ run- 
ning the entire length of the house, is 
studded up as shown on the floor plan and 
has a 6-in rough hemlock board at the 
bottom and a. 2x8 in scantling about 2 in 


FARM AND FIELD 


above the nest boxes, and the balance is 
covered with wire netting, except opposite 

the pens below the nest boxes, where 
masons’ laths are placed thé flat way, about 

2 in apart, and nailed top and bottom to 

1x2 in furring strips as shown on “section 

through pen.” e 

The partitions between the pens and the 
roosts are boarded up 2 ft high, with 1x12 in 
rough hemlock boards, and above are cover- 
ed with wire netting. The partitions back 
of the roosts are boarded up with the same 
kind of boards to a hight of 4 ft, leav- 

“ing a small door opening in centerasshown, 

10 in square, the upper part ccvered with 
wire netting inside of the studs, to prevent 

the fowls from escaping when the hotbed 
sash is removed during the warm weather. 

The nest boxes are pine, % in thick, and 

arranged to pull out 
l like a drawer. Each 

box is separate and 
nailed together in the 
most inexpensive 
manner. Over’ the 
top of the nest boxes 
place a slanting hood 
18 in wide, of rough 
hemlock boards bat- 
tened on the under 
side, and put up as 
shown on “section through pen.’ The feed 
boxes are located in the alley way op- 
posite the pens, and are made of pine, 1 in 
thick. Each box is separate. 

The roosts are made of 1%-in spruce and 
are movable. The ends are 4 in wide and 
notched out at top to hook over the scant- 
ling at the top of the boarded part of the 
partition back of the roosts. The bottom 
of the ends of the roosts is cut to fit the 
floor and a hole is bored through the same 
sce that the roosts can be pinned to floor 
with wooden pins which can be easily re- 
moved and the roosts taken out and clean- 
ed. The slats of roosts are 2 in wide, set 
on edge and rounded on top with a jack 
plane and well nailed to the ends of the 
roosts. A spruce slat 1% in thick and 2 in 
wide is placed on edge in front of the nest 
boxes and a short distance from same, to 
enable the fowls to reach the nest boxes 
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SIDE OF ROOST. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF ONE 16-FOOT SECTION. 


without jumping directly into the boxes. 
The outside of the building is covered with 
dark green oil stain. 


RS Se 

Improving the Roads—aAt this season 0. 
the year the roads should be studied with 
care, to determine just the character of 
the work that they need. As the autumn 
rains loosen up the crust, we can see that 
what is wanted is not surface drainage, 
but precisely that kind of drainage which 
we apply to our meadows. Farmers long 
since discovered that if they would have 
their meadows dry, they must put in 
ditches three to four feet deep, and drain 
the subsoil. The French and English Tel- 
ford and macadam roads are drained on 
this principle; that is, they are provided 
with four-foot ditches, on each side of the 
road, in which tile or stone is laid. I do 
not know of a half mile of American roads 
in the country where this common sense 
vrinciple is annlied. Our hillsides, in or- 





P. 


der to secure good roads, must be provided 
with breaks to throw the water to the 
sides. These should occur every three or 
four rods. They should not be built of earth, 
but very solidly of stone, and covered with 
gravel and soil. If the water be allowed to 
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INTERIOR ELEVATION OF ONE SECTION OF 16 FEET 















run the whole length of a hillside, it will 
accumulate vast force in a heavy shower; 
and it stands to reason that it will sweep 
away the gravel or shale, cut the road into 
gutters, and undo all the labor that is 
placed upon it.—[E. P. P., Oneida Co, N Y. 





The Cheapest and Best Method for treat- 
ing ‘‘drop” of lettuce in greenhouses is to 
heat the soil before seeding with steam to 
a temperature of 130 to 200 degrees. 





A German Saw Jack—Two strong posts 
are securely fastened in 
inches apart. 


the ground 20 
Toward the top they are 
connected by a mov- 
able crossbar (a). 
Into this are fitted, 
at right angles, the 
following appliances: 
A beam (b) 3 ft in 
length, measuring at 
its one end 5 by 5 in, 
at the other (free) 
end 8 by 8 in, this in- 


crease in thickness 
being equally dis- 
tributed over its 
whole length, an 


arm (c) 5 ft long and 
4 and 5 in wide at 
its upper and lower 
end, respectively. 
This arm carries a 
saw (d) which may 
be hung, when not in use, on a peg (g) pro- 
vided for that purpose. The saw is insert- 
ed by means of a movable nail (h) at the 
lower end of the arm above described. Saw- 
ing the wood, which rests upon two. pegs 
inserted in the posts, is done by taking 
hold of the saw at-its free end and setting 
the pendulum-like appliance in motion. The 
weight of the beam (b) .will render the 
movement even and steady, thus making 
the work easier. This stand is not patent- 
ed and is said to be used extensively in 
German and Russian forests.—[J. Christian 
Bay. 








Questions to Be Answered by anyone 
who can do so. M. C. P. asks what will 
clear out the grease, etc, that accumulates 
in sink pipes better than flushing with boil- 
ing lye.——E. R. is much interested in the 
beaver, and asks how to catch and domes- 
ticate them, also best time to trap them for. 
their fur so as not to drive away the rest. 





More About Grass Seeding—I have nev- 
er failed to get a stand of grass by sow- 
ing on either wheat or rye when I have 
seeded early in the spring. I have failed 
most frequently with oats, as this crop 
seems to take all of the available food and 
moisture in the ground just at the time 
the young grass needs it most. Of late 
years I have had very good luck seeding 
with buckwheat, and can recommend the 
practice.—_[R. H. Atkinson, Pennsylvania. 





The Fall Demand for Maple syrup is 
just fair, but very little of the first makes 
to offer, and held by farmers at high prices 
around $1 per gal. Sugar 8@9c per lb.—[C. F. 
Fhillips, Cuyahoga Co. O. 





Quinces a Valuable Fruit. 
G. T. DONNER, MISSISSIPPI. 





Quinces prefer a rich clay soil. The roots 
like a firm, tenacious subsoil and rich top 
soil, with the exception of the Chinese, 
which flourishes upon light, sandy land. 
The Chinese is a large, globular orange- 
shaped quinee. The fruit is of larger size 
than the other sorts, but the number pro- 
duced is less than the good old standard 
Angers, which is pear-shaped, and Cham- 
pion, which is apple-shaped. These last 
two are perfectly hardy and _ long-lived. 
The trees will live and bear for years on 
abandoned places, with the soil around 
them overgrown with sedge grass and 
coarse weeds. This much is said for their 
constitution, not that such treatment is 
advocated for any fruit tree. 

That quince orchards are scarce and that 
other fruits are more plentiful is shown by 
the price, which, for instance, in sections 
of Mississippi where summer and fall ap- 
ples and peaches are sold at 50c per bu, 
quinces are never less than $1.50 and gen- 
erally as high as $2. They are scarce at 
any price. In the New Orleans market 
quinces and the Japan Medlar, closely al- 
lied to them, sell for 40 and 50c per doz, 
and are not as abundant as apples, ba- 
nanas, pears and oranges. 

There is evidently a profitable field open 
for orchardists as for farmers in growing 
quinces. One thing about fruit growing of 
any kind is that too many trees for home 
use or for the local market and not enough 
for shipment under contract with city 
dealers, is an unhappy medium to 
strike. Take into consideration what use 
is to be made of the fruit and plant trees 
to meet. that end. 

Quince trees are very hardy, take up less 
room than any other trees, unless it be the 
plum, and are easy to propagate. Yearling 
trees are best, but two or even three-year- 
olds bear transplanting admirably. Trees 
fruit the fourth year. Well rooted scions, 
or side shoots, may be taken off and set 
out each year. They will make fine trees. 
This self-propagation is decidedly in its 
favor, as from a few quince trees, bought 
from the nursery, an orchard may be es- 
tablished. 

Quince orchards are compatatively rare, 
when they should be given a place upon 
farms in all sections. Even a few trees 
are profitable, small and large orchards 
proportionately more so. The fruit has 














YOUNG BEN DAVIS APPLF TREE. 


The wonderful bearing qualities of the 
Ben Davis and the great beauty and keep- 
ing properties of its fruit have made it the 
king of winter apples the country over in 
spite of a rather.inferior quality. Fre- 
quently young orchards eight to 10 years 
old bear heavy crops. The one shown in the 
illustration was seven years old when the 
rhotograph was taken, and at that time 
held 1 1-3 bbls of fruit, a splendid showing. 
The tree received good care from the time 
it was set. It was onthe farm of William 
Palmer. Saratoga Co, N Y. 
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ever been considered one of the most val- 
uable of all kinds for jelly-making, preserv- 
ing and canning. In fact the quince is an 
ideal fruit for housekeepers. It ripens at 
the close of summer and beginning of au- 
tumn, when the rush of summer work is 
over. Housekeepers have time to handle 
quinces then, and as the heat of summer is 
over, the preserves, jellies and canned fruit 
are sure to keep well. The edible qualities 
of the quince are not so much to speak of in 
the uncooked state, but the flavor and qual- 
ity when cooked cannot be surpassed. It 
is sugary and sweet. 





A Wonderful pester—s walk through 
the immense *horticultural building at the 
Cmaha exposition during the brilliant 
October days would impress one with the 
idea that the apple crop has never been 
surpassed, judging from the splendid ex- 
hibits then in such fine order. While the 
yield of appvles as a whole is decidedly de- 
ficient, horticulturists made an excellent 
display of fruits under the management 
of Prof Taylor, who had charge of this 
department. In fact the showing was one 
of the strongest features of the entire fair, 
with the central west and Pacific coast 
states well represented. The Wis and Neb 
exhibits were favorites with visitors, and 
there were also excellent displays of apples 
from Kan, Mo, Col, Idaho, Cal, Ore and 
Wash, and a few choice specimens noted 
from Mich and Nova Scotia. Nebraska had 
160 bbls of ’97 apples which had been in 
cold storage for a year. 





Missouri’s Apple Failure—This is the 
first season in the past 24 years that I do 
not ship. Early in the season I thought 
that we would have some apples, as.a few 
of the varieties, notably Winesaps, bloom- 
ed quite full. But I socn found they did 
not set and reported about 25 per cent of 
a crop, now finding this estimate too high. 
{Charles C. Bell, Cooper Co, Mo. 





The Demand for Honey is fair but not 
urgent. The crop is good in N Y, Vt, Mass, 
Wis and Utah and rather short elsewhere. 
Beeswax is somewhat neglected and rather 
low with 26c per lb about the outside price. 
In the comparatively recent past this pro- 
duct has sold as high as 32c. 





Fungous Disease of Lily Bulbs may be 
prevented by rotation of crops and destruc- 
tion of refuse. When exported the bulbs 
should first be dipped in a solution of sali- 
cylic acid. They should also be allowed to 
thoroughly sweat before treatment. 





Thoroughly Enjoyed—For several years 
the American Agriculturist has been en- 
joyed by our family affording both pleasure 
end profit. We never expect to give it up, 
at least, while on our farm.—[E. Ke D., 
Bradford Co, Pa. 


Challconge Feed Mill 
For fullinformation about this, also best 
Horse-power, Thresher, Clover-huller, Dog. 
power, Rye Thresher and Binder, Fanning- 
mill, Saw-machine (circular and drag), Land, 
roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage ahd Fodder: 
cutter, Shredder, puot waster. Corn-sheller, 
«a4 ryt. Addr 

ARDER, Mfr, Cobleskill,N.Y¥- 
gw Picuse Sr BAR you wish to purchase. 


ROUND BEEF SGRAPS FOR POULTRY 


Granulated Oyster Shells, 
ww Crushed Flint. pany ‘ne ¥27y List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


























lay 
eggs 


when fed with the things 
eggs are made of. 


Eggs 
are principally albumen, 
produced by the hens from 
the protein they absorb 
from their food. 

Bowker’s Animal Meal gives 
the hen more ane and other egg- 
moking material than any other 
similar food. Always sold in vellow 
bags and yellow packages. 

For sale by dealers and by 
the manufacturers. Large pack- 
age 25 ts. Pamphlet free. j 
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= VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 


Se self-regulating. The simplest, most 
| 6reliable, and cheapest rata Hatcher 


in the market. Circulars FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL Sox QUINCY, ILL, 
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LOTS OF EGGS MEANSLOTS OF MONEY. 
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American Cauliflower Seed--l. 
H, A. MARCH, WASHINGTON. 





Up to within a few years all the cauli- 
flower seed used in the United States was 
imported from Europe, as the idea prevail- 
ed that this seed could not be raised in the 
western hemisphere. Now, however, it has 
been proved unmistakably that on the 
Puget sound seed at least as good as the 
best imported can be grown successfully, if 
the same care and attention are given it 
that it receives at the famous European 
centers of this industry. About 15 years 
ago I imported my first stock of seed at a 
cost of $8 per ounce, and started with great 
hopes of success. My first attempt was 
not very brilliant. I saved too many heads 
that I thought would answer; the conse- 
quence was that not half of the seed would 
produce heads as good as the mother stock 
and had to be fed to my chickens. I rais- 
ed the seed four years before I could bring 
it to its desired perfection. 

The stock seed is the main thing to look 
to. I go through the field and place stakes 
on some of the most perfect heads. On each 
stake is marked an “X,” and the heads 
are watched very carefully during the 
growing season. As they advance in beauty 
an “X” is added, six “X” being perfection, 
and the seed from this plant is used for the 
next year’s stock. The seed is sown the 
first of September in rather poor soil, and 
very thin in the rows, so as to have the 
plants short and stocky. While the plants 
are growing cold frames are prepared to 
receive the plants. The frames are filled 
with two parts sandy loam and one part 
leaf mold, with all stones and sticks sift- 
ed out. Into the beds are plunged sheet iron 
rings 3% inches in diameter and in depth, 
touching each other over the whole surface 
of the frames, and into each ring is set 
a plant. During bad weather the sashes are 
kept on, and in case of a frost mats are 
used, so as to keep the plants growing all 
winter. The land to receive the plants 
in spring is prepared in the fall 
by back furrowing it into ridges 
five feet apart. In the spring there 
is sowed 1500 Ibs of bone dust to the 
acre on these ridges and worked in with a 
two-horse Planet Jr cultivator, one horse 
walking on each side of the ridge, which 
leaves the soil loose and in good condition 
for the plants. A line is now drawn, and 
holes are dug four feet apart and deep 
enough to set the plants a little below the 
surface soil to allow for settling. On a long- 
handled wheelbarrow to which a tray is 
fitted for the purpose, the plants are 
brought from the cold frames. With a flat 
trowel the rings with the plants in them 
are lifted without in the least disturbing 
the roots. These trays hold 100 plants each. 
The wheelbarrow is run between two rows 
and a ring with its contents set in each 
hole. Now a boy with a watering pot of 
warm water pours a half gill in each ring, 
which softens the soil so that the ring can 
be lifted with ease, and with a few strokes 
of the hoe the job is done, and not a plant 
in the field will show the effect of trans- 
planting. 

From this on eternal vigilance is the price 
of good cauliflower seed. Our first enemy is 
the maggot fly, Which on the first sunny 
day after the plants are set will be seen 
by the thousands buzzing over the fields, 
and if in a day or two we go to our plants 
and gently brush the earth aside we will 
find from 20 to 50 little white specks about 
one-half the size of the egg of the com- 
mon blowfly. In a few days if the weather 
is warm these little eggs have hatched and 
the maggot has commenced eating into the 
tender stalk of our plants, which are soon 
girdled and destroyed. For the last two 
years I have successfully headed off the 
fly by making a saucer-shaped depression 
around the stalk of the plant to hold the 
preparation made as follows: To 4 lbs of 
tallow add 2 lbs of fresh lard and 1 pint of 
Sweet oil (less oil if the tallow is soft), melt 
together and add 1 oz of carbolic acid. Take 
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a& two-quart teapot, reduce the spout one- 
half in diameter by soldering a turned- 
down nozzle on the end, which enables us 
to put the grease around the stalk without 
touching any of the leaves. This grease, 
if tempered properly, will form a collar 
around the plant that will stretch as the 
plant grows, without cracking. The fly 
will never lay her eggs on the grease, and 
if she should the eggs would not hatch. I 
have tried this with perfect success for two 
years and now give it to the cauliflower 
growers of the country without applying 
for a patent. The grease must be kept 
blood warm; small fires are kindled in dif- 
ferent parts of the field where it can be 
warmed up when it hardems in the pot. A 
smart, active boy will prepare 4000 plants 
in a day. From this on _ the plants 
are subjected to continuous forcing, as they 
are to make a two years’ growth' in one 
year. The plants are run out with a culti- 
vator every~ten days, and’ a handful of 
dried blood and muriate of potash worked 
in around them. As the plants begin to 
head very close attention is given and a 
plant with any blemish is cut out and sent 
to market. This is the most critical time, 
for if the plants were left to themselves, 
not one-half would produce a seed stalk, 
and those that did would be very feeble and 
with very few seeds. 
[To be concluded next week.] 





How to Fertilize Vegetables. 
GERALD M’CARTHY, N C EXPT 8TA. 





The chief ingredient in a good fertilizer 
for vegetables of which the leaves or stems 
are the edible portion, is nitrogen. For root 
vegetables, phosphoric acid and potash are 
about as important as nitrogen. For vege- 
tables of which the seed is the edible por- 
tion, especially such as are planted early, 
like the garden pea, phosphoric acid is the 
leading element. For vegetables like the 
tomato, egg plant, celery, melon, etc, potash 
is the most important. The following table 
shows the amount of the different elements 
of plant food in 1000 lbs of the edible por- 
tion of the vegetables named: 


Vegetable Nitrogen Potash Phos acid 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
MOS. Siccandcnedea 32.9 15.5 9.5 
BEE. dinkhcdeawaeent ee 4.4 0.9 
AED: ciswaseexc ee 4.3 33 
Cucumber ........ L6 2.4 1.2 
Sere 10.1 8.4 
TRGREED cccccccacs 1.3 3.6 0.2 
PRMUNG -cckciccasccs BS 2.7 1.6 
TE, kin cccccéiccns 1.1 8.9 1.6 
Sweet corn ........ 4.6 2.2 0.7 
rere 1.6 0.5 2.2 
MUU Leiccccaccce ee 3.9 1.0 


Except only as to peas and beans it will 
be seen that vegetables are not very 
exhaustive to the soil. Peas and beans are 
able to take most of their nitrogen from the 
atmosphere. The table shows that potash 
is the element mostly drawn from the soil, 
next nitrogen and lastly phosphoric acid. 
But nitrogen has a value for early garden 
vegetables that chemical analysis does not 
show. Nitrogen forces early growth and 
gives large succulent leaves and stems. Pot- 
ash gives solidity and crispness to stems 
and leaves and high color to the fruit. 
Phosphoric acid gives plumpness and in- 
creases the sugar and starchy parts of 
seeds, and forces early maturity. A good 
general fertilizer for all garden vegetables, 
except beans and peas, would be the follow- 
ing mixture per acre, but intensive market 
gardeners use two or three times as much: 


Sulphate of potash ............ 150 to 225 lbs 
Super phosphate ............... 250 to 375 lbs 
Bo rr rere 150 to 225 lbs 


The fertilizer should be raked in just be- 
fore the seed is sown. For peas and beans, 
the normal amount of potash and phos- 
phoric acid may be doubled and the nitrate 
of soda reduced to 50 lbs per acre. 

The sulphate is the best available form of 
potash for garden vegetables, as it contains 
no chlorides or salt and does not make 
the soil cold. It also acts with especial 
favorableness upon the starchy portion of 
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vegetables. Fresh or water-slaked lime is 
always beneficial to garden soil. 





A Farm Repair Shop—I would like io 
give my idea of a farm repair shop and 
tools. The size E. A. G. mentions is all 
right, 10 by 16. Have a good wide door in 
one end. Make a good, solid bench and 
vise. The iron screw will cost 25c. The 
farmer can make the jaws. I made mine. 
Set up an old box stove in one corner, as 
the most of the work will be done on cold, 
wet or stormy days, and to do your repair- 
ing you will need to be comfortable. The 
tools mentioned are good as far as they go. 
I would add tools for repairing farm har 
ness, including sewing horse, awls, etc. 
Also a kit for repairing boots and shoes, 
and where there are boys in the family one 
will be surprised to see how quickly some 
one of them will learn to use tools, and in- 
stead of sending them to town to get the 
work done, go with them to the farm shop 
and work with them, keeping an account 
of the money value of work done.—[H. S. 
Taylor, St Lawrence Co, N Y. 





A Shoulder Pack much used in Russia is 
shown in this picture copied from a re- 





cent issue of a farm journal at Moscow. 
American farmers seldom have use for any 
such device. Horses, mules or burros are 
our beasts of burden, not man! 





Root Pruning and Growth—Experiments 
have recently been made to determine how 
much the roots of young trees should be 
pruned away before planting. By the 
Stringfeltew method the roots are cut back 
to only one or two inches in length, at~the 
same timercutting the top back to a mere 
stump a foot or so high. Another method 
is to cut about one-half of the roots and 
limbs off, while a third method consists in 
leaving the roots wholly unpruned with 
the limbs cut back one-half. Some time 
later observations showed that trees plant- 
ec with no root pruning averaged larger 
than those with roots cut back. Those 
planted by the ordinary method of taking 
cif one-half of the limbs proved to grow 
fully as fast as those trimmed in any oth- 
er way. 





Advantages of Fall Planting—It is of- 
tentimes argued that if a tree is planted 
in the fall it will become established in 
its position and make some root growth 
before the ground freezes and before the 
leaf growth begins in the spring. Exper- 
iments were made by Prof Fred W. Card 
of Neb station, to the effect that the fall 
planted trees made some root growth in 
the autumn. succeeding planting and in 
the spring before the leaves started. 
Whether or not this is desirable depends 
upon many other things, chiefly climate. 


Will Calves Inherit Tuberculosis?— 
The evidence is nearly all against it. 
Records of post mortem tests of nearly 2,- 
000,000 calves butchered in European mar- 
kets show only 1 in 200,000 to have inherited 
tuberculosis. 





Growing Corn for the Cob—One of the 
minor exhibits of interest at the Omaha 
fair was a sample of field corn with a 
very large cob grown for the manufacture 
of cob pipes. 


In the Dairy business, as that of all in- 
dustries, there is always room for first- 
class vroducts. 








Basket and Question Box. 





Preserving Grapes—F. C., Somerset Co, 
N J: Not all kinds of grapes keep equally 
well. Those with thick skins are best for 
preserving. The fruit should be thoroughly 
ripe and all berries perfect. Bring the 
grapes into as cool a room as is available, 
spread them out on tables or shelves, and 
let them remain there for a few days, until 
all the surface moisture has passed off. 
Then lay them in shallow boxes with a 
sheet of paper between each layer, and 
store in a cool, dry place. Where a temper- 
ature of from 35 to 40 degrees can be main- 
tained grapes can be kept in good condi- 
tions for several months. In a warm, damp 
atmosphere, it is impossible to  pre- 
serve grapes for any considerable length of 
time. To preserve grapes for marketing, re- 
frigerating houses are needed in which the 
fruit can be kept all winter. 





Hyacinths in Glasses—Mrs M. A., West- 
chester Co, N Y.: For growing hyacinths in 
glasses only the largest and strongest bulbs, 
as well as those varieties that come quick- 
est into bloom, should be selected. The 
glasses should be filled with water not 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


higher than just to touch the bulbs. If the 
bulb is immersed in the water there is al- 
ways danger of its rotting. Place the 
giasses in a dark, cool closet until the roots 
have reached the bottom of the vessel. Then 
bring them to light, but not in a position 
where the glassesare exposed to full sunshine 
during the middle of the day, else the glass 
may become so hot as to actually cook the 
bulbs. Rain water is preferable to spring or 
well water. It is not best to change the 
water so long as it remains sweet and clear, 
which, in a medium temperature, will be 
about one week. As an object lesson in plant 
growing few subjects are more interesting 
and instructive to children than growing 
flowering bulbs in glasses. 





So-Called Malaga Grapes raised in the 
province of Almeria, Spain, are imported 
into the U S at an annual rate of about 
120,000 bbls of 40 Ibs each. Because of their 
firmness they possess long keeping quali- 
ty but have not competed directly with any 
dcdomestic variety. But through the utiliza- 
tion of cold storage in York state grapes 
are now keptintact until early spring and in 
the future maycutintothe trade of the kind 
first named. Viticulturists in California are 
also studying conditions with a view to 
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producing a grape which will possess equa) 
merit with the Almeria, 





Egypt’s Big Cotton Crop—According to 
recent reports sent out by the Alexandria 
produce ass’n, the Egyptian cotton crop of 
’97-8 was greater than any previous one. 
Reduced to bales of 500 Ibs each, the crop 
of last year was placed at 1,623,000 bales. 
That of two years ago 1,358,000; '95, 1,308,- 
000; and ’94, 1,146,000 bales. 





Good Drainage is absolutely necessary 
for success with creamery or cheese fac- 
tory. The odor that sometimes comes from 
the factory prejudices the customer against 
the product. 





Prize Incubators and Brooders—For 
four successive years the incubators and 
brooders made by the George Ertel Co of 
Quincy, Ill, have been awarded first prize 
at the St Louis fair. This season in ad- 
dition to the St Louis prizes the company 
took premiums at Taunton, Mass, and Wa- 
tertown, N Y, and made one of the most 
satisfactory exhibits at Omaha. Write 
them for full particulars concerning their 
goods. 
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Wool Trade Quiet but Hopeful. 





The supply of available wool in _ this 
country, including the ’98 clip and all for- 
eign sorts, is a subject of wide difference 
of opinion. Some well posted authorities 
estimate it materially less than a year ago, 
yet it is generally agreed that manufactur- 
ers hold and control considerable quanti- 
ties which do not appear in any of the 
public stocks. The market for woolen goods 
continues quiet and rather unsatisfactory, 
but should improve with colder weather, 
and in fact has recently shown slight bet- 
terment. 

Wool prices haveshown noessential change 
for a long time, as indicated in our com- 
parative table of quotations, taking Boston 
as a basis owing to its sensitiveness to 
both domestic and foreign fleeces. The 
estimate of the ‘98 clip just sent out by 
the national ass’n of wool manufacturers 
makes the total 267,000,000 Ibs against 247,- 
000,000 lbs in our own estimate published 
July 30. While figures of available sup- 
ply necessarily differ somewhat, all au- 
thorities agree in the fact that the U §S 
wool clip is very much smaller than a few 
years ago. Any material increase in wool 
production cannot be accomplished as 
quickly as like growth in the cereal crops 
for example. The wool situation, while one 
of quietude, shows an undertone of fair 
stability. 

WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON. 
Novl Janl Novl Novl 
1898 1897 5 


1898 1896 

Ohio and Pa, 

XX and above, 29@30 30 «=629@30 3 N@ 21 

» a 27@28 25@26 26 17 

Nol, w@3t 30@32 @30 20@21 

Fine unwashed, 20@21 @2\ 21@22 13@14 

Ohio delaine, 3@3l = 30@31 @3i 21 
Michigan - 

X and above, 22@23 © 23@24 25 16 

Nol, 29030 §©6—629@30 §=—. 9 20 

Fine unwashed, 17.418 18 18 12@13 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 

Combing 4% blood, 22@23 23@24 23@24 16@17 

Clothing 4 blood, 21@22 22@23 22.@23 16 
Texas (scoured basis), 


Spring fine, 43@50 50@53 50@55 30@33 
Spring medium, — 42@48  42@48  28@30 
California (scoured basis), 


Spring, northern free, 48 49@54 50@53 30@33 

Southern, 43@47 43@50 47@52 27@30 
Territory ordinary (scoured basis), 

Fine. 47@48 50@51 53@55 31@32 

Medium, 43 46@47 47@48 28@29 
Col and New Mexico, 

Improved 19@22 19@22 19@22 Uol: 

Coarse and carpet, V@y veld l1e@l9s 12 
Foreign wools (scoured basis), 

Australian ¢om bing, 67:@72 67@72 65@68 -- 

Australian clothing, 64@65 6@65 62@63 - 

Cape Colony clothing, 56@58 55@57 50@52 -- 

I 


Hay Plentiful, but Moving. 


A remarkably steady market has been a 
feature in hay for weeks past. Prices es- 
tablished soon after the new crop was har- 
vested, and when it became known that its 
size was phenomenally great, have shown 
no variation. As for demand, this is liberal 
in the aggregate and a moderate activity 
prevails at existing low prices. Farmers and 
country shippers are evidently working 
along the lines suggested in our columns 
at the time of the hay harvest, and are in- 
clined to ship to market only the better 
grades, keeping the inferior lots at home. 
As noted in our earlier issues the general 
condition of the ’98 crop is good, and there 
is no difficulty in keeping the distributing 
and consuming markets well supplied with 
cesirable grades. Yet there is no burden- 
some excess at current quotations, and 
while prices are low the market is healthy. 

At present there is little doing on export 
account. Canada has plenty of hay and 
ocean freights are too high to permit ship- 
ment to Europe. Total exports of hay dur- 
ing Aug, the latest date for which official 
figures are available, were 5,578 tons against 
£546 tons a year earlier; total exports for 
eight months 59,961 tons against 45,309 tons 
a year ago. The following prices are for 
choicest grades of timothy per ton in the 
cities named: 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF TIMOTHY PER TON. 





New York, $11@12 Jersey City, 12@13 
Boston, 12@13 Chicago, 8@ 9 
Philadelphia, 10@11 Cincinnati, 8@ 9 
Baltimore, 11@— Kansas City, 7@ 8 


9@10 New Orleans, 12@13 


Pittsburg, 
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A GLIMPSE OF WILLIAM CROZIER’S FARM 
LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 


A Veteran Jersey Breeder. 
L. 8S. HARDIN, KENTUCKY. 


Another Bid for Oriental Trade will be 
made this fall by Austrian manufacturers 
and merchants. A ship is being fitted for 
a floating exhibition of various wares, and 
in Dec will start for eastern waters, stop- 
ping at a large number of ports in India, 
Siam, Sumatra, the Australasian and Phil- 
ippine islands, China and Japan. The Aus- 
trian government will grant a subsidy to 
assist the enterprise. 





The Dense Population of China may be 
somewhat appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that there are many cities, whose 
names are scarcely known outside consular 
reports, with populations exceeding that of 
some of our most important trade centers. 
For example, Fuchau, 650,000; Hankow, 
800,000; Tientsin, 950,000; Chinkiang, 140,- 
090; Ningpo, 255,000; Suchow, 500,000; Hang- 
chow, 700,000; Shashih, 73,000; Chungking, 
300,000. Canton is credited with 2,500,000 
and more. All of these named and many 
more are now open to the world as trading 
ports. 





Decline in Coal Freights—In ‘71 the 
average freight rate on coal per ton per 
mile on the Lehigh Valley railroad was 
2.039c. By ’87 this had declined to 1.2c and 
the rate in ’97 was 0.712c. These figures 
from an official bulletin relate to a ton of 
2000 lbs; coal is ordinarily carried at a 
given rate per long ton of 2240 Ibs. 





American Butter in Japan—Out of 183,- 
000 lbs imported into Japan in ’97 the U S 
furnished 73,000 lbs, chiefly from Cal. The 
average price paid was 35c gold. The de- 
mand for butter is chiefly confined to the 
foreign population and is consequently 
semewhat limited. “T have’ no doubt,” 
writes one of our consuls, “‘that fine U S 
creamery butter put up in attractive pack- 
ages in such a manner as to preserve its 
sweetness and flavor would speedily con- 
trol the market.” 





Granite Ware, or the white and blue 
enamel ware that hasnow become so cheap, 
bas been used with much satisfaction for 
milk pans and dairy produce by a large 
number of dairymen. We think, however, 
that the use of enameled milk pails has 
been very slight. Any readers who can give 
any further information on this subject are 
requested to do so. > 





The New Government Bonds which 


went to the public in the shape of a popu- 
lar loan at par are now worth 105 to 106. 





William Crozier of Long Island, N Y, 
is a unique character among Jersey breed- 
ers. Among all my large aquaintance 
of Jersey breeders Mr Crozier is the only 
one who started with nothing and made a 
comfortable fortune simply as a breeder. 
William Crozier was born in Scotland 
perhaps seventy odd years ago, and landed 
in this country when a young man with on- 
ly a clear head and a Scotchman’s wits to 
Gght his way with. The first we hear of 
him in the Jersey line is as foreman or 
manager for Mr Delameter on Long Is- 
land. He brought this herd into promi- 
nence and after a few years bought a farm 
for himself near Northport, where he be- 
gan breeding Jerseys, and with a Scotch- 
man’s instinct carried a herd of Ayrshires. 

He has always handled none but the 
highest class of registered Jerseys, attend- 
ing sales of prominence in distant parts 
of the country, and with unerring instinct 
picking out a few of the best at each sale 
and when once his heart was set on an 
animal the longest purse could not drive 
him from it. He not only bought but sold 
at prices high up in the thousands for 
single animals. But it was as a fair ex- 
hibitor that in his day Mr Crozier had no 
equal. He could select the best herd and 
put them in the finest condition, bring them 
into the ring with the bloom on them, 
flesh, hide and milking condition so per- 
fect that the judges’ work was all done 
ready at hand. So famous did Mr Crozier 
become as an exhibitor, when his age pre- 
cluded active work in the ring his services 
were in demand as a judge, having a dozen 
or more engagements for a summer’s work 
judging cattle and sheep in the States and 


Canada. 
As a feeder he is Scotch to the backbone; 


roots and ground feed mixed and fed as a 
“mash,” turnips and the field beets with 
eats and hay he fits to the individual. 
Ensilage finds no favor in his sight. 





Best Hogs to Keep. 


G. W. HARLECHER, 





Three years ago I was deeply interested 
in choosing some breed of ‘hogs. I finally 
picked out Berkshires and find them very 
good in all particulars. They are hardy 
and vigorous, producing a large amount of 
pork to the bushels of feed given and the 
hams are unexcelled. I have discovered in 











feeding that the different varieties of feed 
stuffs and the season have much to do with 
profitable results. 

When pigs are three weeks old I 
give them an extra dish of sweet 
milk and bran in a trough out of 
reach of older animals. Keep them on this 
until weaning time, which is about six or 
eight weeks. Then feed milk mixed with 
shorts and bran, cracked corn and oats dry. 
If convenient, feed five times a day and not 
less than three times and give only so 
much as they will eat up clean. Give 
plenty of soft charcoal to aid in digestion. 
Have the pigs come in May or June; when 
9 to 11 months old.they will be ready to 
take to market. 


Another Polled Jersey. 


This polled cow is three-fourths Jersey 


and now owned by Mr H. A. Tanner of Vo-. 














lusia Co, Fla. She is an excellent milker, 
very gentle, and makes a first-class family 
cow. Polled Jerseys are not common, but 
aredestined to be favoritefamily cows. The 
recent formation of the Polled Jersey asso- 
ciation will do much to introduce them. 


The Dipping of Cattle to destroy ticks 
and insure against attendant disease has 
been brought to a practical success at 
many places. An unique method is fol- 
lowed at one point directly on the line be- 
tween Ark and Mo, under official supervis- 
ion; after being dipped the cattle are 
driven into the state last named, where 
they are available as feeders and need not 
necessarily be slaughtered at once. 
Through an ingenious device the cattle are 
driven into a chute, the upper end of which 
has a platfurm swinging upon a pivot, so 
that the animal stepping upon this is 
tumbled head first into a vat of “chemical 
oil,” which is practically crude petroleum. 
Out of this he is forced to swim to an in- 
cline which he climbs to solid ground, and 
is afterward considered entirely free from 
ali insect pests. It is said that cattle after 
going through this petroleum dipping pro- 
cess will be given a clean bill of health. 
The successful cattle dipping at the vari- 
ous points in the west greatly aid the free 
movement of live stock, including feeding 
steers, 





Milk Must be Sweet for Pasteurizing— 
Four years’ experience in pasteurizing milk 
and cream for retail shows that it is ab- 
sclutely useless to attempt to pasteurize 
milk that contains two per cent or more 
cf acid or to use such milk for making 
pasteurized cream. Milk that tests over 
two per cent acid contains a great number 
cf spores, and these are not destroyed by 
the pasteurizing temperature, hence they 
cevelop and spoil the milk or cream even 
though it has been pasteurized. If the milk 
is selected and only that which tests less 
than two per cent acid is used, the pas- 
teurized product can easily be kept in a 
perfectly sweet condition for at least one 
week. This statement implies of course 
the proper attention to details in the pas- 
teurizing process and keeping the products 
cool (50 degrees F) until they are con- 





sumed.—fTE. H. Farrington, Wisconsin. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Ophthalmia—E. A. M: This season a 
great many cat- 
tle have been 
affected with 
sore eyes. It 
seems to make 
its appearance 
in hot summers. 
It is a form of 
influenza and it 
affects other 
parts of the mu- 
cous membrane 
as well as the 
eyes. The _ af- 
FIRST STAGE OF OPTHALMIA. fected animals 

should be kept 

in a dark place 
and the eyes bathed with cold water twice 
a day, and after each bathing put a little 
of the following lotion into the eye with a 
dropper: Acetate of lead 10 grains, tinct- 
ure of opium 10 drops and water 2 oz. Also 
give each calf a dessertspoonful of tincture 
chloride of iron in % pt of water twice a 
day. If this treatment is well done the an- 
imal gets well usually in 10 days. 








Liver Disease—L. P. M. has lost a num- 


ber of. lambs. They are noticed to stand 
around, do not seem as if they wanted to 
move and soon die. When they are opened 
there is a quantity of water around the in- 
testines and the liver has the color of the 
lungs, and the wool drops out. The above 
description would indicate disease of the 
liver, which is very common among sheep. 
Have one or more of them that die examin- 
ed by a qualified veterinarian to find the 
true nature of the disease, and report to 
us. We shall then be able to advise you 
what is best to do in the matter. 





Swollen Prepuce—O. J. M. has a bull 
with a swelling on the side or at the end of 
the sheath. It is likely there is an accumu- 
lation or deposit of lime salts inside of the 
prepuce, which is causing an irritation and 
swelling. Have the inside examined and 
if there is a deposit have it removed and the 
part well rubbed with a mixture of 1 oz 
vaseline and % oz of oxide of zinc. Repeat 
every second day until well. 





Rheumatism—McC. E. has a colt two 


months old, which first got lame in one 
ront foot, then all the feet became affected 
and its joints swelled. Rub theswollen joints 
twice a day with camphorated liniment and 
give it 30 drops of the oil of gaultheria in a 
tablespoonful of cod liver oil at a dose, 
morning and night, and continue it for two 
weeks if necessary. 





















































\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 6JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can’. slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 

Vg bind the horse, He couldn't displace it if he 
rolled in it. 


@ Bias Girth 


td Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
I 561A Bias Girth Biankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free sid 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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““ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed su- 
perior to allimitations and 
infringements. Endorsed 
by all authorities. More 
than 150,000in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined. All styles and 
egg A to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to $5.- 
per cow per year over any 
imitating separator. 

New and improved ma- 
chines for 1898. Send for 
new Catalogue containing 
a fund of up-to-date 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranpo.eH & Canat Srs., 74 CortLanoTt STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











i ky ll 


: mithe our plex J 


Makes a hog fence at 12c, 
per rod. ante tor fence for 
nurseries, orcha: etc., at l6c, 
perrod. Asplendi farm fence 
Sq @tl8c. perrodand poultry fence 


Horse-High 


my ati%.perrod. Every foot of 
possess the 


oa of this ad, Plain, 
coiled Springand barbed wire 
to farmers at ——_ = 
Get our wr? catalogue before 
buying. Address, 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 218, Ridgeville, Ind. 


§ Bull-Strong 




















The easiest-working, closest- 
cutting, simplest, strongest 

and handi dehornes 
is the latest 


27 IMPROVED 
CONVE DEHORNER 


Never crashes the horn nor pulls it spent Made 
§ on an cntively new principle. Oata @ free. 
WEBSTER DICKINSON, Box 58 
Western trade supplied from Chicago hae 








» 4. shelle 
min, Ssizes =~ styles of 9-hole shellers. Self-feed sheller 
500 bu. a xe and styles to select from. All im edand 
Prices red an Sates Powers, _—% Jacks, Feel Cutters, 
Evins lle m4 Gee, Bue Cutters, 


wing 
d Send fi FREE 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 66'S. Clinton St. 12, Chicago, (11. 




















YOU CAN’T 
LOSE THIS. 







Knife has 2 razor steel blades; cut is exact size; ebony handle, with 18-inch nickel plated 


chain to attach ‘te button, and there 


50c.;5 for 
: — 2-blade 
—_—__ jackknife, 48c.; 
! - pone. Ee T5e.; 
udaing, 35c. 5 
gafting, 
6c razor, steel 
m\ shears & chain 
knife, $1. Hol- 
low ground ra- 
zor and strop, 
#1.33. Send Ent 


free 80-p. t 
and “How to 
se a zor.” 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 633 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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GRICU LTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey. Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 


COPY RIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 
Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subseriptious can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 
Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
Bais or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
aid. Tuus Jan. "99, shows that payment has been re- 








ved up to January |, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1, 1899, 
ona so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can 
changed. 

Discontin uances— Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal unti) the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr esse—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Mouey orders, checks aud drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 5, 1898. 











A severe drop of 25 and 30 degrees in the 
temperature in the west and southwest last 
week, accompanied by heavy rain andsnow, 
brought an end to the phenomenally warm 
weather and interfered somewhat with the 
corn harvest, not yet completed. Killing 
frosts are reported in the south. Fortunate- 
ly there is no reason to believe the splendid 
appearance of winter wheat fields has been 


disturbed. payee 

We cannot endorse the quasi-recognition 
of bucket shops by the internal revenue de- 
partment. This decided these nefarious in- 
stitutions must pay a special brokers’ tax, 
and that “sales’’ are subject to a stamp 
tax just as though the actual stock or pro- 
duce changed ownership. For years the 
operators of bucket shops have been oblig- 
ed to keep up a running fight to remain 
outside the jail, and it is at least highly in- 
congruous for any branch of government to 
give them the standing indicated. 





Few localities can equal Ontario in the 
matter of farmers’ institutes. Between Dec 
1 end the end of Feb, 503 meetings, well dis- 
tributedover the province, will be held. The 
benefit of this work can be seen in the pro- 
gressive methods of Ontario farmers and 
the splendid results. They not only have 
fine farms, but when they bring their stock 
into the United States to show at fairs they 
always take a large number of ribbons. For 
several years the institutes have been under 
the direction of F. W. Hodson of Toronto, 
and much of the success is due to his intel- 
ligent management. 





But for the fact that in the past few years 
we have secured some phenomenally large 
corn crops, the 1898 yield, approximating 1800 
million bushels would appear a full one. Mod- 
erate at best. however, it is now determin- 


EDITORIAL — 


ed as outlined in American Agriculturist’s 
final report on another page, that the crop is 
lacking in both quantity and quality. In 
the light of these conditions, present prices 
at the farm do not appear high. It is safe 
to say that as in former years by far the 
greater part will be consumed in the coun- 
ties where grown. Corn means more money 
te the producer where converted into beef, 
pork and dairy products. 


scssametiialallilatiatcsiinis 

The failure of the New England loan and 
trust company last month turns out to be 
due to boom loans on western city and 
town real estate. The concern has a com- 
paratively small amount of western farm 
mortgages and these are all well secured 
and worth 100 cents on the dollar, except 
possibly a few in the semi-arid belt. It 
is a wonder that the concern did not go 
up before, although it is claimed that with 
good management it will now get out 
whole. This failure affords no justifica- 
tion for the cheap talk in the eastern press 
about western farmers not paying their 
debts. There have been enough unjust at- 
tacks on the western farmers’ credit in 
the past without adding insult te injury in 


this case. 
LT 


That 60 per cent of the milk producers 
who ship to the New York market should 
have come into the farmers’ combination in 
a little less than six months is a remark- 
able record. It is equally significant that on 
those railroad routes where the farmers are 
best organized, they have got the best prices 
for milk. Whether the F S M PA will ever 
tackle the city end of this vast business is 
problematical, but it can do enough between 
the farm and the city milk depot to make it 
a profitable organization for the farmer 
who only puts up a dollar a year toward its 
support. The best thing about the whole 
affair is that it has been an actual success 
thus far, made so by the farmers, them- 
selves. It already represents $10,000,000 
worth of farm stock and property, and con- 
trols two-thirds of a traffic that exceeds 
$10,000,000 a year. When one realizes the 
many previous failures in this line, the con- 
sequent prejudices against the idea and the 
prevalent talk that “farmers can’t pull to- 
gether,” the, result is certainly inspiring. 
Let farmers everywhere take courage and 
co-operate. 





Agricultural classes for obvious reasons 
find it extremely difficult to engage in thor- 
ough co-operation; yet honest and deter- 
mined efforts along this line are always 
fruitful of good. An instance in hand is the 
conservative way in which farmers have 
marketed their wheat this fall. Without 
previous understanding, but following a 
general appreciation of true conditions, 
through careful study of our own and other 
reliable crop and market reports, farmers 
have shown no undue haste in forcing the 
grain upon buyers. While wanting our 
wheat the foreigners have not been wholly 
able to buy at their own price, as is too of- 
ten the case, our farmers preferring to car- 
ry a portion of it for the time being. Prices 
are not high, it is true, thanks 
partly to the Chicago bears, yet 
might be very much worse. The 
necessity of intelligent marketing is em- 
phasized by the fact that the foreign de- 
mand will continue a chief element in the 
situation, and in the shaping of prices dur- 


ing the remainder of the season. 
I  —— 


The supreme court of the United States 
last week decided that the joint traffic as- 
sociation, comprising the trunk lines be- 
tween the central west and the Atlantic 
ocean, is an illegal affair. This in effect 
.means that the highest court in the land 
says railroads must not form pooling ar- 
rangements or combine in other ways to 
regulate rates of freight. The traffic as- 
sociation is in conflict with the spirit of the 
interstate commerce law, and _ therefore 
must go. While the decision is extremely 
important in establishing this precedent, it 
is of no immediate moment to the railroads, 
which for months past have notoriously re- 





fused to observe anything like established 
tariffs, cutting rates right and left in the 
scramble for business. Their next move will 
probably be renewed efforts to have con- 
gress pass a pooling bill in the interest of 
uniform rates of freight. But our law mak. 
ers must exercise the greatest care in this 
respect, hedging the transportation com- 
panies with proper restrictions for the ben« 
efit of the public. The court wisely con- 
cludes that railroad corporations perform- 
ing duties of a semi-public character come 
‘within the constitutional power of congress 
tu properly regulate them. By whatever 
avenue a solution of this whole problem is 
finally reached, indiscriminate competition 
with special and unfair favors to large ship. 
pers, must not be permitted. 





Texas is planning a great entertainment 
for all who attend the farmers’ national 
congress at Fort Worth, Dec 6-14, including 
a 1000 mile trip through the state, 
This alone should encourage every 
agricultural organization in the land 
to send delegates. If this is done, 
there is some hope that the _ event 
may be truly a farmers’ congress, instead of 
a political convention. A beginning to that 
end was made at last year’s meeting, and 
it ought to be followed up this season, It 
is highly significant that the program 
should give so much attention to education 
and women’s interests, as well as to anti- 
monopoly and strictly farm topics. Full 
particulars about the whole thing may be 
obtained from the very efficient secretary, 
D. O. Lively of Fort Worth, Texas. We 
earnestly advise all who can do so to im- 
prove this chance to get special rates and 
to see the great southwest at small ex- 
pense. Not one person in a hundred in the 
central west or northwest begins to realize 
the industrial development and possibilities 
of the Lone Star empire and the adjacent 
states. It will do any man or woman good 
to visit this promising .and progressive 
region, while to the boy or girl who has 
never traveled, such a trip would be a 
liberal education. If there is one thing 
more than another that we would encour- 
age, it is this visiting from one section to 
another. Our western people ought to go 
east, and the eastern folks should go west, 
ditto north and south. This will abolish 
whatever vestige of sectionalism may yet 
exist. 


When to Cut Trees for Lumber. 


With proper after treatment of the wood, 
the time of felling does not seem to affect 
its durability. Winter felling is generally 
preferable to summer felling because both 
fungi and insects are then inactive and the 
timber may be handled more at leisure, 
both in the woods and during shipment and 
conversion, and if worked up at once has 
a chance to season to quite an extent. be- 
fore warm weather awakens its many ene- 
mies. Where logging and milling are car- 
ried on in a large way and the log is cut 
into boards and these put through the dry 
kiln before the fungi and beetles have a 
chance to attack them, the product of sum- 
mer felling is as good as that of any winter 
felled timber. 

Where logging is done in a small way the 
cutting of timber in summer usuaily in- 
volves loss and commonly leads to inferior 
product. (B. E. Fernow, Circular 20, for- 
estry division U S dept agri.) Peeling 
standing timber and allowing it to season 
on the stump is often recommended, but has 
never found favor in this country. Gird- 
ling timber to partially season it is done 
for cypress, but with indifferent success. 
To cut down trees and allow them to leaf 
out before cutting into logs is often recom- 
mended, and it is claimed that this will 
lead to a complete removal cf sap and 
stored reserve food (starch) and thereby 
increase durability. It is net practiced in 
this country. 


The grain trade shows its wisdom by tak- 
ing American Agriculturist’s crop report aq 
authority.—[J. M. F., Robertson Co, Tenn. 
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THE CORN CROP OF THE YEAR. 


Toran YIELD PLACED BY AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST AT 1868 MILLION BusHELS—PRODUCT 
UNDER THE AVERAGE OF RECENT YEARS— 
QuALITY UNEVEN, WITH MoRE oR LESS 
F1iELD DAMAGED. 

Final returns of estimated rate of yield 
ot corn by counties, made at a date after 
nusking is well under way, make the pro- 
duct of the year somewhat smaller than the 
average of a recent series of years. The 
average rate of yield is reported at 23.2 bu 
per acre, which with the area devoted to the 
crop of 80,625,000 acres makes a total pro- 
duction of 1,868,120,000 bu. Last year theaver- 
age rate of yield was 22 bu, and the crop 
from a slightly larger acreage 1,823,343,- 
000 bu. 

PRODUCT AND RATE OF YIELD BY STATES. 





Acres Pacre Bushels 

New York, 515,000 31.0 15,965,000 
Pennsylvania, 1,354,000 30.0 40,620,000 
Texas, 3,973,000 25.0 99,325,000 
Arkansas, 2,386,000 20.1 47,959,000 
Tennessee, 3,376,000 24.0 81,024,000 
West Virginia, 689,000 24.0 16,536,000 
Kentucky, 3,164,000 26.0 82,264,000 
Ohio, 3,162,000 33.0 104,366,000 
Michigan, 1,234,000 28.0 34,552,000 
Indiana, 4,007,000 32.0 128,224,000 
Illinois, 7,557,000 27.0 204,039,000 
Wisconsin, 1,339,000 31.0 41,509,000 
Minnesota, 1,057,000 30.0 31,710,000 
Iowa, 8,200,000 30.7 251,740,000 
Missouri, 6,500,000 27.6 179,400,000 
Kansas, 7,202,000 18.0 129,636,000 
Nebraska, 6,754,000 20.5 138,457,000 
North Dakota, 15,000 20.0 300,000 
South Dakota, 1,045,000 25.0 26,125,000 
California, 50,000 20.0 1,000,000 
Oregon, 18,000 23.0 414,000 
Washington, 11,000 22.0 242,000 
Other, 17,017,000 12.5 212,713,000 
Total, 80,625,000 23.2 1,868,120,000 
1897, 82,720,000 22.0 1,823,343,000 


The final returns this month to American 
Agriculturist show some variances in state 
figures from the yield forecasted by the re- 
ported condition during the past season, 
higher in Texas, the Ohio valley and in the 
eastern states, and lower in portions of the 
Mississippi valley and in the south. The 
net result of the changes is a rate of yield 
slightly larger, perhaps by half a bushel 
per acre, than was indicated by the figures 
of condition a month ago. This advance is 
readily accounted for by the fact that the 
report a month ago was made at a time 
when there was a, general feeling in some 
important states that the crop had met with 
disaster, and under the influence of this 
feeling correspondents evidently took too 
pessimistic a view of the promise of the 
crop. 

It must be understood that this estimate 
does not in any way undertake to discount 
the loss of corn and more especially of qual- 
ity, which has recently occurred in nearly 
every portion of the corn belt by reason of 
the continued prevalence of storms and wet 
weather. This condition has been present 
in nearly every important state and nearly 
all the time since corn was ripened, and the 
result is that a very considerable percentage 
of the crop has been laid upon the ground, 
where it has sprouted, molded and rotted. 
The extent to which this damage will lower 
the quantity of corn available from the crop 
cannot be estimated now with any degree 
of accuracy, as the damage still continues, 
but the prevailing weather conditions 
coupled with the direct and positive com- 
plaints which our correspondents make ren- 
der it certain that the loss is by far the 
greatest that has occurred from this cause 
in any year of the past two decades. 


Another fact which must not be lost sight 


of in considering these estimates of corn 
crops is that the figures are intended to 
cover the total production of corn, mer- 
chantable as well as unmerchantable, nub- 
bins as well as good sound ears. The ques- 
tion of the quality of the crop is not con- 
fused with the question as to its size. It 
may be noted, however, that not for many 
years has the fall season been so unfavor- 
able for the maturing and securing of the 


crop. The season was long enough to 
properly ripen all the crop, but there were 
neither sharp frosts nor hot days to dry 
out the grain. To the contrary the fall has 
been marked by a continued succession of 
rainfall accompanied by heavy winds, and 
the grain, where not blown into the mud, 
has absorbed moisture instead of drying 
out. 

This question of quality has a large bear- 
ing upon the question of supplies, as it 
necessitates extravagant and rapid feeding 
of a considerable portion of the crop. While 
the bare figures of the crop indicate a 
production this year 45,000,000 bu larger 
than that of last year, a comparison of 
the relative quality of the two crops would 
undoubtedly make it apparent that the 
amount of sound merchantable corn avail- 
able from this crop is less than that from 
the crop of ’97 by perhaps as much as 100,- 
000,000’ bu. This is of eourse not intended 
as a definite estimate, but is a rough ap- 
proximation based tpon data already at 
hand. 





Large Wheat Area Seeded. 





Weather conditions during the present 
fall have been almost perfect for the prep- 
aration and seeding of winter wheat, 
according to returns from American 


Agriculturist correspondents throughout 
the country and as a consequence 
the area planted is very large 
and the general appearance of the 


fields at this date is unusually fine. Since 
the first of August there has been abundant 
rainfall in nearly every section of the wheat 
belt, so that plowing has been easy and 
the ground readily reduced to the proper 
tilth, The ease with which plowing has 
been done, together with the fact that con- 
siderable corn land is being returned to 
grass, has resulted in the seeding of the 
largest wheat acreage sown in any recent 
year. To an unusual extent grass has been 
sown with wheat. 

It is too early to attempt any definite es- 
timate of the acreage sown in comparison 
with past records, as seeding still continues, 
In Tex, Tenn, Ky, Mo and Kan especially 
seeding is unfinished, and will to all appear- 
ances only be stopped by the advent of 
winter weather. Up to Nov 1 our cor- 
respondents estimate that the area already 
seeded exceeds that harvested this year by 
at least 10 per cent, and that figure may be 
taken .as representing the minimum of the 
expansion. The figures returned up to that 
date range from a 10 per cent shortage in Ky 
ty 36 per cent increase in Illinois. There are 
sections, however, where the conditions 
have not been wholly favorable. In Ark, 
Ky, southern Mo and to a limited extent 
in Tenn there has been too much rain and 
seeding has been prosecuted under unsatis- 
factory conditions. To the contrary in 
portions of Wis and Iowa the early part of 
the fall was too dry for the best results 
in plowing, and while weather conditions 
during the past month have been more fa- 
vorable it has resulted in very late seed- 
ing, and an acreage a little smaller than 
was intended. ' 

The condition of the crop at the present 
time is almost uniformly reported high. The 
good condition of the seed bed and the 
ample supply of fall moisture gave quick 
and even germination, and fall growth has 
been very rank. In fact there is a shadow 
of complaint that the growth has been too 
large, and in many districts farmers have 
fall pastured the crop to hold it back. There 
are occasional cases where the wheat has 
already reached the stage of jointing. Com- 
plaints of Hssian fly in early sowings are 
numerous in Ind, Ill, Mich and to a less ex- 
tent elsewhere. This feature is more not- 
| able than in any recent year. On the Pa- 
! cific coast seeding has begun under general- 
ly favorable conditions, though some dis- 
tricts of Cal are still in need of rain. Should 
‘the month of November prove moderately 
open it is apparent that the crop will go 

into winter quarters in better condition 
than in any recent year. Next month after 





seeding is completed an effort will be made 
to estimate the acreage and condition of 
the crop. 





Characteristics of a Good Farmer—A 
man may be energetic and still not succeed 
in business. The successful farmer must 
plan judiciously and th:n faithfully carry 
out those plans. The farmer of to-day must 
stop all the leaks if he wants to keep even 
with the world. He must attend to the 
small details of his business and waste 
nothing that he can turn into cash. A suc- 
cessful farmer with wornout lands, poor 
fences and farm buildings is seldom found, 
because he cannot afford to let them run 
down. He will use good tools because he 
cannot afford to use poor ones. His taxes 
are paid on time because he cannot afford 
to pay interest on them. As a rule he buys 
and sells for cash. When he hires help 
he gets good help because he gets more in 
return for his money. He faces the problems 
which confront him in his bus‘ness and 
meets them in a practical way. He plans 
to grow his crops at the lowest cost, and to 
get the best returns for his money and 
labor. He informs himself as to the best 
methods of all branches of his calling. In 
a word, the successful farmer is an all- 
round man, looking carefully af- 
ter his business interests, quick at dis- 
covering and remedying mistakes and in 
adopting the best methods of others.—[J. 
P. Ta 


Distemper—C. W. has a dog which is 
affected in his breathing. He has a wheez- 
ing in his throat and his eyes are inflamed 
and discharge matter. Give the dog 30 
drops of the compound syrup of squills at 
a dose 3 times a day, also give a dessert- 
spoonful of cod liver oil at a time twice 
daily. Wash the eyes twice a day with 
warm water and after each washing put 
in a few drops of the following: Acetate of 
lead 10 gr, tincture of opium 10 drops, water 


US. . Soldier | 


His Rapid mean Was Due to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








Private George P. Cooper, Company G, 25th 
U.S. Infantry, Washington Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., writes as follows: 

“In the charge up San Juan Hill I was 
wounded in the arm by a Spanish bullet. At 
Fort McPherson, Ga., when the physician re- 
moved the pieces of brass shell he said if it 
was not for my good rich blood and robust 
health, blood poisoning would have taken 
place. I said I owed it alltto Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla which I had taken to keep my blood pure. 
Others who had taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
seemed proof against heat and fatigue.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 
9 H are the only pills to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’ *s Bareaparilia. 
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Our 1899 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier & wil! 
last longer than ever. Adjusted ina — ecules suita 
12-year-old boy _ the —s — = 


showing latest improvements. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co. 64S. Clinfon St. $023, rete agency. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 
PENN METAL CEILING AMD ‘BOOFING 00. Ltd., Philadelphia, 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Hop Crop and Market. 
4 


At New York, the market remains with- 
cut decided change, being firm for prime 
and steady for other grades. Advices from 
both English and German markets are still 
decidedly bullish on home-grown and for- 
eign hops alike. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Oct 25 last yr "98 last yr 


Domestic receipts, bales, 2.587 5,006 16,337 13,809 
Exports to Europe, : sens 2il ar —— 


lmports from Europe, 

There is undoubtetily a material increase 
in the production of beer and therefore in 
the consumption of hops during the past 
three months in the U §S, even after allowing 
for the doubjing of the tax rate from $1 to 
2 per bbl. On this subject, Mr G. W. Wilson, 
the deputy commissioner of internal reve- 
nue at Washington, writes us, as follows: 
“In regard to the large increase in the 
sales of stamps for fermented liquors over 
the corresponding months of last year, 
which you have observed in the official re- 
ports for August and September, you are 
advised that this office is not informed of 
any reason for large anticipatory sales of 
stamps during the months named. It is sug- 
gested that the large increase referred to is 
due to the fact that on account of the abro- 
gation of the discount of 7% per cent on 
sales of stamps in July, 1897, most brewers 
purchased large supplies of stamps in ad- 
vance during that month; consequently, the 
sales of stamps during the months imme- 
diately succeeding July were far below the 
normal, making the sales of an ordinary 
year appear abnormal by comparison.” 

The government crop report on hops is so 
far out of the way that many growers have 
asked us to show up its falsity. The govern- 
ment’s report, issued Oct 10, says: “The 
yield per acre of hops is generally in excess 
of last year, Cal (where the yield will prob- 
ably not exceed 1000 lbs to the acre) being 
the only exception.” It would have been 
difficult to convey a more false impression 
in such limited space. The yield of hops per 
acre is not generally in excess of last year, 
but is decidedly short, taking the country as 
a whole. The California crop will con- 
siderably exceed the amount per acre men- 
tioned. The department will learn in time 
that hops, like tobacco, is a very peculiar 
crop and requires long experience and a spe- 
cial corps of trained reporters to ascertain 
any correct information. The department 
had better drop its hop reports, the same as 
it has its tobacco: reports, because of their 
notorious inaccuracy. 

OREGON-—-The Lane Co hop crop this year 
will be 5000 bales against 3000 last year. 

CALIFORNIA—Hops have been sold in Sac- 
ramento at 11% to 12c. A very fair crop 
has been harvested. 

The Sonoma Co hop crop will be about 
14,000 bales. Offers of 11 to 12c have been 
made, but few sales have taken place. 
Every warehouse in the county is crowded 
with hay and additional buildings have been 
erected for it, and stfll there is insufficient 
storage room, and many private dwellings 
have been leased for the purpose of storing 
the hay crop. One shipment of ten carloads 
of hops, 600 bales, was recently made to the 
east. 

New YorK—Shipments of hops from Cob- 
leskill for the week ended Oct 22 were 277 
bales. 

Schoharie Co choice hops are in good de- 
mand at prices ranging from 15 to 18¢ per 
lb. Medium sell rather slowly and the 
poorer grades find rather a narrow market. 
Growers are forcing the market with sam- 
ries and that has a_ tendency. to make 
prices lower. 

At Nuremberg, Germany, mail ‘advices 
dated Oct 13, say business was very quiet 
the week just past, even sometimes drag- 
ging and only small French imports. Buy- 
er? were holding back and owners wouldn't 


HOPS--TOBACCO 


give up their demands. So sales were mod- 
erate, about 350-450 bales daily. Monday 
the business was still depressed and prices 
remained at the mercy of buyers. Tuesday 
only 350 bales of fharket hops were received, 
though the day’s sales rose at unchanged 
prices to 800 bales. Yesterday came no re- 
ceipts from the country, yet business be- 
came better and prices firmer, with sales of 
400 bales. To-day many buyers have putin 
an appearance, who showed special inter- 
est in French hops. There was only a small 
supply on hand, however, or good sales at 
good prices might have been made. This 
has raised a little the prices of all prime 
sorts. If growers will only hold onto their 
crops a while longer and keep middlemen 
back, they will certainly not lose anything. 
To-day’s sales were 800 bales, with a strong 
tendency, and prices average about one 
cent higher than those last quoted in this 
column. 

At London, England, according to a spe- 
cial cable to American Agriculturist on 
Monday, Oct 31, the market shows consid- 
erable firmness and a large business has 
been transacted during the week. Stocks 
are getting into narrow circles, and if the 
present healthy demand continues we must 
see a further advance in prices. The ad- 
vance in the American market strengthens 
our position, and unless our receipts are 
largely augmented by importations, we can 
reasonably look for a continued improve- 
ment. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


To Circumvent the Combine. 








The report that the tobacco Combine “is 
a thing of the past,” and that “no efforts 
are to be made in the future to effect an or- 
ganization for the purpose of controling 
the tobacco business,’ is all bosh. Prof 
J. L. Laughlin in Oct Self Culture says 
“trusts have come to stay.” Somebody is 
making and somebody is losing big money 
by the rapid fluctuations of American To- 
bacco Co stock—155 one day, 144 the next, 
108 in less than ten days. But the lambs 
will get tired of this sooner or later and 
then the combine will be completed and 
the whole business will be under the con- 
trol of one management, just as the Stan- 
dard Oil Co is to-day. 

Of all the plans proposed to prevent this, 
the one providing for commissioners at the 
principal auction sales of tobacco, seems 
to be the most feasible and could be put in 
operation quicker than any other. It pro- 
vides that county conventions of tobacco 
growers shall be held and that they elect 
Gelegates to a state convention, and that 
they elect the commissioners, whose duty 
shall be to attend the sales and whenever 
the average price of sales is below the cost 
of producing the tobacco, they shall stop 
them until the demand will raise the price 
above the dead line. This plan would win 
if growers would go into it and it now 
looks as though they are taking hold of it 
with a determination to do something to 
protect themselves. ; 

The commissioners are to get 5c p hhd 
for their time. There will be 150,000 hhds 
sold in Louisville this coming year. Twen- 
ty-five per cent or 37,500 hhds will be re- 
jected, which costs the grower $1.50 p hhd, 
amounting to $56,250 annually. It is claimed 
that the commissioners would save this 
amount to growers, less of course the 5c 
on 150,000 hhds. But the great saving would 
be in sustaining prices above the cost of 
production. The average price of the 1896, 
5, 4 and 3 crops was about 5c p lb. This is 
at least 2c below cost, and means a loss to 
growers of the enormous sum of $3,000,000 
annually from the sales in Louisville alone 
or $10,000,000 from Ky and Tenn alone, or 
$15,000,000 from Ky, Tenn and Ohio. 

If the growers can get fair living wages 
they will continue to raise tobacco. The 
light crop of 1897 put prices up to about 
9c p lb. The present crop is selling at 
about 4e so far. Were commissioners now 
on the breaks, no sales of the new crop 
would be made. It would then be a fight 
between labor and capital. A large per 
cent of growers must realize on their 
crops at once. The buyers knowing this 
have taken advantage of it. But under 
the commissioners they could use their 
warehouse receipt as collateral and get 
enough money to meet their wants and 
thus be able to hold their tobacco indefin- 
itely, provided of course that it was prized 











in proper condition to keep. Hence we feel 
confident that the trust will have rough 
sailing. But trust or no trust, the grow- 
ers seem to have come “to the parting of 
the ways” and believe they should have a 
say in fixing the price of their tobacco 
without paying $1.50 p hhd for rejecting 
sale when they test the market. The com- 
missioners will win.—[Dr S. E. Hampton, 
Trimble Co, Ky. 
rr 

Ou10—The ’98 Zimmer crop does not 
change hands very rapidly at current of- 
fers of buyers in the Miami valley, as 
growers are asking more than dealers offer. 
Buyers want the crop at 7 or &c, but are 
finding they can’t get it.——Damp weather 
is putting tobacco in good cure. Taking 
down, stripping and baling is the order of 
the day, preparatory to assorting. Com- 
mon leaf is going on the breaks at 5 to 10c 
in crop lots. 

FLORIDA—The Gadsden Co tobacco mar- 
ket remains active, though in some in- 
stances the price paid is not altogether sat- 
isfactory, though all first class tobacco is 
bringing satisfactory prices. There will be 
very little, if any, tobacco in hands of 
growers by Jan 1. Rain fell Oct 20, but no 
frost. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buying of the new crop 
has not begun and considering the cure of 
the’ new crop, comparatively little interest 
is shown. 

NEw YorK—Buryers are louking crops over 
carefully in the Onondaga section. The 
rains of late Oct made a good time for tak- 
ing leaf from the poles and large quantities 
are now being stripped. Prices will very 
likely open at 9 to 10c assorted and 7 to 8c 
in the bdl.——A Baldwinsville. enthusiast 
estimates the Onondaga crop at 1200 to 1500 
Ibs p a or about 30,000 cs of 340 Ibs net. This 
is equal to 10,200,000 lbs, which at an aver- 
age value of i0c, would be worth $1,020,000. 
The Chemung crop of 23,000 cs makes a 
state total of 53,000 cs. 

NEW ENGLAND AND WISCONSIN cigar leaf 
is being taken rapidly from the poles dur- 
ing damp days and nights, stripped, bunch- 
ed and prepared for winter assorting. Very 
few sales in New England during late Oct 
of either new or old leaf. In Wis, buyers 
nibble in a frightened way and offer 6 
to 644ce. 





Stocks of Maple Sugar Low—The quality 
of the maple product this season is not gen- 
erally up to the average, but in spite of 
this the price has been fully 1c p lb in ad- 
vance of last year’s. It now sells at €%@7c 
for good average lots in a wholesale way. 
Stocks are being rapidly reduced in this 
county and present indications are that 
but a small amount will be carried over. 
Some anxiety is felt in the maple belt rel- 
ative to the injury caused by the forest 
worm which devastated the trees in many 
sections of the state the past summer.—[A. 
J. Croft, Sec Vt Maple Sugar Makers’ Assn. 








Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., have placed uponthe market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low price 
of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufactur- 
ing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 





AY from our soft shell Pecans 8 years old, 
Grow anywhere the oak does, and in any 
ROFIT soil. 200,000 one-year-old settings of 
finest, largest, early bearing soft shell for sale at low 
prices; zuaranteed to live, free delivery. 
For catalogue and prices address 
NE PLUS. ULTRA NURSERIES, PECAN, N.C. 


Ay AS #500 an acre ic? been realized 





A Well-Known Manufacturer 
of Lubricating Oils 


Wishes to correspond with reliable traveling salesmen who 
are in position to carry an additional line. Exclusive 
territory given to energetic men. References required. 
Afidress Lock Box 75, Station D, Cleveland, Ohio 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 





The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 


_AAGRICULTURIST 








Middle Edition, for the month of October 
was as follows: 
Oct. 1, 72,050 copies 
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72,000 ” 
73,200 ba 


“ 8, : 

“* 16, 

“« 22, 
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Total, 361,550 “ 
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the month, 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
ean afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 








THE SOGAR INDUSTRY. 


Sugar on the Boom in Hawaii. 





The claim that the Sandwich Islands had 
reached their limit of sugar production was 
worked long enough to secure annexation, 
but now a large number of new plantations 
are already being established and old ones 
enlarged. Large areas which have hereto- 
fore been claimed to be too dry for sugar 
cane, are to be economically irrigated by 
the unlimited supply of artesian water. 
Thousands of Japs and Chinese are being 
imported under contract for three years to 
work the new plantations. Every effort is 
being made to import a surplus of coolies 
before the U S congress acts on the matter, 
when the planters will claim that their con- 
tracts with the coolie labor will have to 
stand until the 3 yrs are up. 

Everybody in Hawaii who can scrape 
money enough together is buying sugar 
stocks. The Ewa plantation, capital $1,000,- 
000, has this year earned nearly $800,000 net, 
its stock was recently increased to $2,000,000 
(no new cash paid in) and sells at $275, and 
is to be inereased to $3,000,000. The Oahu 
plantation adjoining, capitalized at $1,800,- 
000, will also increase its capacity to 30,000 
tens of sugar per year, and its shares are 
selling at a premium of 50 per cent. A new 
plantation on the same island, Wailalua, 
capitalized at $3,000,000, is the biggest yet. 
The Pioneer Mill Co on Maui has increased 
its capital from $750,000 to $1,350,000, share 
holders getting the new stock at par, al- 
though the old stock is selling at four to 
one and paying 40 to 50 per cent on its par 
value, and it is conservatively estimated 
that this dividend rate can be maintained 
by doubling the present production. Hono- 
kaa will double its capital, the new stock to 
ke issued as a dividend, although the ’98 
crop paid 35 per cent on a short crop of 6000 
tcns and an even higher dividend rate is 
expected on double that quantity in ’99. “It 
depends for its water supply for irrigation 
on the season’s rainfall, but the manage- 
ment of the supply has been so well learned 
that drouths now cut very little figure.” 

These facts are taken from special cor- 
respondence from Honolulu Sept 28, in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, which gives cur- 
rent quotations on Hawaiian sugar stock 
all the-way from $200 to 400 a share. We ob- 
Berve that L. M. Thurston, late Hawalian 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


minister at Washington, who proclaimed so 
loudly that the islands could not increase 
their sugar production is identified with a 
new plantation of enormous proportions. C. 
Brown & Co, sugar factors, have increased 
their capital from $800,000 to $1,300,000 as a 
stock dividend and are reported to have 
earned $600,000 this year. 


rr 
Sugar Beet Notes. 
The fall has been very favorable for the 
development of beets rich in sugar for the 
factories at Bay City, Mich, and Rome, N Y. 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE. 


The Patrons of Industry. 








This organization, comprising farmers, 
laborers and mechanics, was founded in 
Mich in 1885 by Rev F. W. Vertican. In 
the short period of two years, the order 
had increased so rapidly in membership 
that it was incorporated under the laws 
of that state. Since that time its progress 
has been fair in some states and rapid 
in others. ‘Twelve states and four of the 
Canadian provinces are more or less or- 
ganized. Arrangements are under way to 
organize six other states. 

In 1890, the fire of patronism was kin- 
dled in a single township of Saratoga Co, 
N Y. It blazed forth over the surround- 
ing country, infusing new life and vigor 
into the citizens who were directly or indi- 
rectly affected by the agricultural depres- 
sion. Its influence was so rapid and its 
growth so phenomenal that on May 14, 1891, 
a grand or state association was effected. 
Steadily, year by year, the advancing her- 
alds have entered one county after another 
until the boundary line extends over one- 
third of the counties of this state. Other 
counties have been entered, which are ex- 
pected to soon fall into line. In some coun- 
ties the membership has doubled during the 
past year, thus showing the great interest 
manifested where once established; 646 lo- 
cal associations have been established out 
of which 500 are now active. 

Farmers throughout the state are waking 
up to the fact that co-operation and not 
competition is the signal word to prosper- 
ity and progress. In some instances farm- 
ers’ associations of various kinds have 
joined this order in a body, realizing that 
one strong organization will accomplish 
more than a hundred various kinds, hav- 
ing no specific object in view. 

The Patrons of Industry is the only or- 
ganization in which farmers, mechanics 
and artisans have joined hands for the 
purpose of securing material benefits and 
public welfare. They have come to realize 
that concerted effort is absolutely neces- 
sary to defend them against the inroads of 
organized capitalists, who have become so 
numerous and grasping, that they sweep 
the country and_ seize everything that 
comes within reach. Against such inroads 
this order is making a strong stand. Its 
mission then is to right wrongs, establish 
justice everywhere and to bring the pro- 
ducer and consumer in closer touch with 
each other. This is fair. This, the order 
will doubtless accomplish. 

The Patrons of Industry are also taking 
an aggressive step in the political field, 
not in a partisan way, but to educate the 
reople to the fact that if they would send 
good men, strong intellectual men, honest 
men, to our legislative halls, they must 
eliminate the venal element from our state 
and national politics. This education is 
then along the line of qualification rather 
than that of party adherent and favorit- 
ism.—[Grand President E. E. Dockstader, 
N Y State. 


What Ohio Granges Are Doing. 

Fairmount grange discussed experimental 
stations recently. They have a periodical, 
called the Grange Journal, published fre- 
quently, and find it an interesting feature. 

Townsend grange has leased a new hall, 
which will give them better accommoda- 
tions. 

Lebanon grange observed children’s day, 
at which a program of 17 numbers was ren- 
dered, after which ice cream was served to 
over 100 children and as many more adults. 

Midway grange, lately organized, will 
build a new hall this fall. 

Mercer Co organized a Pomona grange 
Sept 23, with 20 members. 

Hamilton grange has purchased 160 tons 
of coal at a savine of 65c ver ton. savine for 
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members over $100. In consequence local 
dealers have reduced prices considerably. 

Homer grange reports lively meetings and 
contemplates holding an Angell contest 
soon, 


Loraine Co Pomona voted to send its dep- 
uty master to the state grange and pay his 
expenses. Loraine Co Pomona had a tent 
with seats and tables for the accommoda- 
tion of Patrons and instruction of others at 
the county fair. 

Brighton grange held an exhibit of farm 
produce raised by its members. 

Mohawk grange has bought about 2% tons 
of twine this season. 

Columbia grange recently dediceted its 
new hall. 


NEW YORK. 
Organization in Greene Cc, 

Over 2000 people attended the first annual 
picnic of the Patrons of Industry of Greene 
Co, N Y, at the fair grounds at Cairo. Spicy 
talks by the Revs Lincoln of Cairo and 
Price of Leeds, and Farmers Fulgar of 
Athens, Truesdel of Coxsackie and others 
were made. A perfect day made it one of 
the most enjoyable gatherings of the sea- 
son. No gambling, no fake shovws, no horse 
racing, so much in evidence at the late 
county fair, but a gathering of our best and 
most representative farmers, 





THE STORY OF CONSUMPTION. 


(Continued from last weex. 
LECTURE II. 


When I reached these satisfactory conclusions re- 
garding consumption, the first ray of rational 
hope dawned on my mind, and I at once resolved 
to apply it to my own case. I knew that the lungs 
could be reached by local treatment by inhala- 
tion, but there were no instruments for reducin 
liquids to a gaseous state, or any experience o 
their action when so administered. I invented 
the first inhaling instrument ever employed for 
the cure of the lungs, and — to treat myself, 
guided by my knowledge of chemistry, the proper- 
ties of medicine and of the requirements of the dis- 
ease as I then understood it. Any medicines 
found too strong or too harsh in their action, I 
changed for others, and went on step by step until 
I had tested every agent of the Materia Medica 
which had healing, antiseptic or germicidal prop- 
erties. The greater relief and benefit experienced 
from some medicines over others finally enabled 
me to make definite prescriptions, applicable to 
every condition of the disease. Under this tieat- 
ment all my symptoms improved; the spitting of 
blood ceased, expectoration became freer and 
without those racking fits of coughing which pre- 
viously attended it. My flesh and strength came 
back, and within ayear I came up out of the valley 
of the shadow of death and stood again upon the 
plain of assured health. I got well in defiance of 
the predictions of my medical friends and those 
_— professors who so confidently predicted my 

oom. 

Shortly after I began the medicated air treat- 
ment, and before I could form any sure judgment 
of my ultimate cure by it, Mr. Frederick T. An- 
drews came to me from Canada,on his way to 
Baltimore to visit a sister supposed to be dying 
of consumption. I explained to him what I was 
doing for myself. He became greatly excited and 
eutreated me to accompany him to Baltimore, 
saying he felt God had guided him to me,and that 
if 1 would only go his sister would be saved. I will 
never forget the spectacle that greeted us as we 
entered the sick chamber of that little home on 
Eutaw street, Baltimore. There, bolstered up in 
bed, with a wash basin apparently half full of 
blood by her side, lay a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
white as marble, a cold, clammy sweat standing 
on her forehead, and what appeared the imprint 
of death in every lineament of her features. It 
was not probable she could last more than a 
few days; but at their earnest entreaties,I1 de- 
termined to make an effort to save her. I went 
to a tinsmith and had a rude inhaler made, which 
would lieon er pillow and enable her to breathe 
without the effort of sitting up. 1 got a chemist 
to make up the prescriptions I was using for my- 
self; and, after giving instructions, left her, feel- 
ing no confidence that it could result in perma- 
nent help. But she used it with immediate bene- 
fit, and in about ten months regained perfect 
health, returned to Canada,married shortly after- 
ward, and is alive to-day, the mother of stalwart 
sons and daughters. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Specialist in Throat and amas Cases, 
117 West 45th St., ew York City. 

NoTe.—Dr. Hunter’s book, explaining the treat- 
ment of all Lung Disorders by Antiseptic Air 
Medication, will be sent free to all readers of 
this paper who are interested, on addressing 
him as above. 














Double Breech-Loader 


Guns and Rifles from $2 to $60. Re- 


volvers, 7' 

Seines, 

Send 

save 25 per cent. 

ALEX.L. SEMPLE & CO. Lovisvitte, ay. 
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NEW YORK. 


Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, Nov 2> 
Crops in the Baldwinsville section have 
turned out extraordinarily well this sea- 
son. Wheat, corn, barley, hay, beets, 
grapes and many other crops have yielded 
well. Potatoes are after all a very good 
crop, especially the late ones. Some dis- 
appointment is shown in respect to the ap- 
pie crop. It is light. On the Seneca and 
Oswego rivers, a very fair yield is noted, 
but generally the crop is poor, not over 
20 per cent of a full crop. Sugar beets are 
now being harvested. About 100 acres 
were grown in this neighborhood. The 
content of sugar in them will be large. 
They will be sent to Rome and Bingham- 
ton to the sugar plants in those places. 
The tobacco crop is a grand one here. Near- 
ly twice as much will be marketed this 
year as last year’s yield. It is nearly a per- 
fect crop, and has cured nicely. Some of 
the growers have already commenced 
taking down from the poles, and will strip 
the leaves off the stalks very soon. No 
sales have been made of moment. The 
prices, the growers think, will be good. 
Buyers are looking over the ground and 
buying will soon commence; the tobacco to 
some extent will be delivered in the bun- 
dle and a good deal in cases. 

Belgium, Onondaga Co, Nov 2—Potato 
harvest has been retarded by rainy weather. 
The yield is short and some varieties are 
badly rotted. Price 50 to 60c per bu. Apples 
a very light crop. Evaporators are paying 
50c per 100 lbs for select windfalls and 40c 
for inferior stock. Buckwheat a medium 
crop worth 70c per 100. Corn is a big crop. 
Cows are scarce and high. Some tobacco 
has been taken from the poles and stripped; 
generally it is of fine texture and splendid 
color. 

Bennettsville, Chenango Co, Nov 2—Po- 
tatoes are rotting in some places, and the 
wet weather delays the work of digging. 
A farmers’ institute will be held in Bain- 
bridge, Jan 20 and 21. The building former- 
ly occupied by the Swedish butter accumu- 
lator has been purchased by the National 
Milk Sugar Co of Burlington, Vt, and spe- 
cial machinery has been added to what is 
already there for the manufacture of milk 
sugar. 

Burdett, Schuyler Co, Nov 2—Wheat and 


rye look fine. Most of the corn is yet in 
the field, and only a little husked. Most 
of the buckwheat is yet in the fields. Some 
have sold their buckwheat for 35 and 40c, 
but little wheat sold at the prices. Apple 
buyers are offering $2 per bbl for apples, but 
they have rotted badly and are of inferior 
quality to begin with. There was a fine 
quality of hay gathered, but it did not yield 
as.well as some anticipated. Stock of all 
kinds high. Some buyers are out trying to 
buy lambs and sheep, but there are none to 
speak of. There was an abundant grape 
crop, of fine quality. Oats and barley light. 
Wheat a fine crop and of good quality. Corn 
well cultivated is also of good quality. 


Corinth, Saratoga Co, Nov 3—F. J. Eg- 
gleston is putting up a wind pump over a 
new well recently dug on his farm. Potato 
harvest is over and the crop fs almost a 
failure. Corn a good crop. Winter grain 
and fall wheat looking well. Apples light 
crop and in good demand. Stock of all kinds 
very scarce and in good demand. Good qual- 
ity hay is worth $6 to 8 per ton, potatoes 60 to 
75c per bu, apples $250 per bbl, onions 50 to 
75ec per bu, fresh pork $5 and 6 per cwt, but- 
ter 20c, eggs 20c, chickens dressed in good 
demand at l6c per Ib. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Nov 2—Farm- 
ers are progressing nicely with their work. 
Corn is nearly husked and is better than 
many expected. The potato harvest is very 
light. Early rust and rot will oblige some 
farmers to buy for their own use. Very 
light apple crop. Frost holds off remark- 
ably well. Pastures and after feed good. 
New silo on the George Bull farm, also on 
Supervisor Arnold’s farm. C. W. Stevenson 
takes charge of the G. D. Bull farm next 
season. Farmers’ institute to be held in 
Fort Ann, Dec 7,and 8. Fall plowing be- 
gun. Pork 5tec, beef 5c, butter 18 to 20c, 
eggs 19 to 20c, hay $8 to 10. Very little 
changing of stock. Calves high. Sheep are 
bringing high prices. Horses remain low. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Nov 2—Fre- 
quent rains have filled the springs for win- 
3 
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ter. The first sharp frost of the season oc- 
curred Oct 16. Potatoes are rotting very 
badly, most of them dug and most of the 
apples gathered. Apples are a very light 
crop. Butter sells at 25c and scarce at 
that. Stock brings a fair price. Cabbage 
almost a drug in the local markets, bring- 
ing only from 50 to 60c per hundred. On- 
ions 50c per bu. G. M. Brown has bought 
a large tract of abandoned timber land in 
Potter Co, Pa, and -s prevaring it as pas- 
ture for his extensive herds of young stock. 
Prown Bros have been shipping stock of 
late. 


Jewett Center, Green Co, Nov 2—Farm- 
ers have had a splendid fall for fall work. 
Not as much plowing being done as usual 
on account of frequent rains. The potato 
crop was the lightest for many years. Ap- 
ples also scarce. Cider apples worth 1l5ic 
per bu. The corn crop good and about all 
housed in good condition. Buckwheat not 
more than a third of crop. The first hard 
frost occurred on the morning of Oct 28. 
Some of our farmers have taken stock in 
the Lexington creamery, which will be in 
operation by the Ist of January, ’99. 


Jordan, Onondaga Co, Nov 3—The first 
frost of any account occurred Oct 17. Con- 
siderable rain has fallen since and the 
ground is filled with water. Apple picking 
generally completed. Crop light, quality 
good. Some fine orchards will hardly sup- 
ply the owners with fruit. Potatoes are a 
light crop and rotting. Corn all husked; 
yield below the average. The large acre- 
age of fall wheat is in splendid condition. 
Fall feed good and cows doing nicely. 
Young cattle scarce and _ high-priced. 
Wheat has been 70c per bu, now 65c; farm- 
ers have stopped selling. Hay $6 per ton, 
fat hogs 3%c, oats 25c, winter apples 75c 
per bu, potatoes 50c, butter 20c. Tobacco 
curing nicely. No buying yet. No spot- 
ting done through here. Some are getting 
ready to ed corn stalks. 


Lakeside, Wayne Co, Nov 2—Apples are 
now gathered, and although scarce com- 
pared with former years, they are found to 
be distributed unevenly. One orchard may 
have a fair crop, while many others in the 
same neighborhood will hardly furnish 
enough for home use. Very little grain and 
produce are being handled at the diferent 
stations compared with past years. Pota- 
toes are being dug and many complain of 
their rotting badly. The price is low and 
few being sold. There is quite a call for 
sheep, but the prices offered do not find 
many for sale. Some few sorted out on ac- 
count of age are held at $3 per head. Lambs 
generally have brought 4. Cows and young 
stock scarce and high. Rain for a few days 
has interfered with farming. Colder 
weather follows with indications of snow. 
Evaporators are closing up their work for 
fall. Price for dried apples has advanced 
to 7c. 

Loch Sheldrake, Sullivan Co, Nov 2— 
Farmers have their crops about all gath- 
ered. It has been an average season. More 
summer boarders have visited this section 
than ever bfore. Cattle are high. There 
is a great demand for calves, which bring 
from $7 to 8 each for common kinds. More 
tuilding is being done this fall than usual. 
S. R. Devine is building a large factory 
at Loch Sheldrake. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, Nov 2—Weather 
never more favorable for farm work. Some 
fields of potatoes nearly destroyed by 
blight. Within a mile of these splendid 
crops were raised. The prices on car now 
25@28e. Apples the poorest in years. Hay 
worth $6 p ton for No 1. Winter grains 
looking fine. Some rye to be sowed yet. 
More wheat sown this year than last and 
less rye. No sale for rye straw this year. 
Butter and eggs in demand at 18c for but- 
ter and 17c for eggs. Fresh milch cows $35 
to 40. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Nov 3—Much rain 
has fallen of late which has retarded work 
to a considerable extent, so that but few 
potatoes have been dug and but little corn 
husked. Wheat is making good growth 
and doing finely. There has been but little 
frost and no freezes as yet. Only 150 acres 
of sugar beets were grown in this county 
and the crop will not be a full one on ac- 
count of the injury from the drwuth of July. 
The growers expect to realize a good profit 
from the crop. 


Shenandoah, Dutchess Co, Nov 2—Corn 
busking not half finished. Winter grains 





all in and showing green. The light apple 
crop mostly all marketed. The Wixon 
Bros have purchased a nice iron gray team 
of horses. Potatoes are 65c p bu whole- 
sale. Eggs scarce and 25c p doz, butter 20c, 
prime hay $9, rye straw 7. 


Stony Point, Rockland Co, Nov 3—Corn 


has been harvested and is'a good crop. 
Pumpkins are plentiful and cheap, as are 
auinces. Apples were not a good crop and 
tring $2 per bbl. Pears were good this 
year and cheap. Eggs are worth 20c per 
doz. The women have been busy the past 
three or four weeks canning, preserving 
and making jelly. Early frost has visited 
seme parts of the county. 

Vaughans, Washington Co, Nov 2— 
Weather very warm and wet for this time 
of year. Corn mostly gathered. It is a 
good crop, but not drying out very well. 
Potatoes nearly all gathered. In some lo- 
calities they are rotting badly. Farmers are 
peddling them out for 35c. Hay a drug in 
the market, the best being worth only $5 per 
ton and hard to sell at that. Fall feed 
abundant. Some farmers cut nearly as 
much the second crop as the first. Butter 
worth 20c at store. Dealers are getting 
milk for 75c per can. 

The Farmers to Have Their Money— 
The matter of the collection of the tax from 
the racing associations has assumed a new 
phase. The comptroller’s office, through the 
efforts of Deputy Comptroller Morgan, has 
appointed a special examiner to do the neg- 
lected work, and we are assured that every 
dollar due will be collected and the books 
of every racing association examined. We 
desire to thank the American Agriculturist 
for the position it has taken in the matter. 
The agricultural societies are greatly 
pleased at the result and will endeavor to 
remember their friends.—[J. H. Durkee, 
President N Y State Ass’n of County Agr’l 
Societies. 


MARYLAND. 





A Successful Fair—The 43d annual fair 
cf Washington Co at Hagerstown the lat- 
ter part of October was a success financial- 
ly and otherwise, in spite of the bad 
weather. The attendance was unusually 
large. The poultry department, under the 
direction of Supt John L. Cost, 
exceeded anything of the kind ever 
held in this part of the U Ss, 
over 5000 birds being entered. In the hor- 
ticultural hall the display of fruits and veg- 
etables was notable. Fakirs were numer- 
ous and became so obnoxious that they 
were finally ordered from the _ grounds. 
Other fair managers ought to act with equal 
ccurage. Races were good and greatly en- 
joyed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Franklin Park, Somerset Co, Nov 2— 
Wheat in this section is looking fine. Corn 
husking advancing slowly with about 
three-fourths of a full crop. Apples a light 
crop, not over one-third of an. average 
yield. Some few orchards have good crops. 
Frank Stout at Monmouth Junction has 
between 40) and 500 bbls, which he has sold 
in the orchard at $1.75, Buyer to furnish 
barrels and pack them. T. E. Gibson has 
nearly finished his new barn. Produce low. 
Eggs 24c, butter 20 to 25c, wheat 70c, rye 40c, 
corn (old) 40c, hay $8 to 10 for prime, rye 
straw $4 to 5. 


Flemington, Hunterdon Co, Nov 2— 
Farmers are busy husking their corn, which 
is a good crop. Apple crop is- not very 
good. Some are selling their wheat at 75c 
per bu. Myron Pease, agent American Agri- 
culturist, reports collections good and is 
adding many new names. Farmers appre- 
ciate market and crop reports, also the in- 
terest it has taken in the Five States’ milk 
producers’ \union. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Nov 3—Farmers 
are still sowing wheat. The sowing after 
removing corn largely because the oats 
crop has proven so unprofitable during the 
last two years. The acreage this year is 
very large. The recent rains have caused 
the earlier sowed to look fine. Corn husk- 
ing is progressing nicely. The crop is re- 
ported fine, notwithstanding late planting. 
Much of last year’s grain is already thresh- 
ed, especially the wheat, as the weevil is 
destroying the grain in the stacks. Wheat 











1s worth 70c, old corn 50c, oats 27c, potatoes 
60c, hay $8, rye straw 6. 


Farmers’ Institutes—During November 


eieven institute meetings will be held in 
this state under the direction of the state 
board of agriculture. Franklin Dye of 
Trenton is secretary. The subjects to be 
treated at the institutes and the annual 
meeting, with the speaker’s name, will 
b2 published in program form and circulat- 
ed among farmers in time for each meet- 
ing. Dates and locations of institutes are 
as follows: 
Monmouth, Keyport, N910 Camden, Haddonfield, N 21 
Somerset,Harlingen, Nov Ill Burlington, Moorestown. 
Mercer. Hopewell, Nov 12 Nov 22-23 
Cumberland, Shiloh, N 14-15 Salem, Woodstown, WN 25-26 
Gloucester, Mullica Hill, Burlington, Columbus, N 28 
Nov 16-17 Gioucester, beam 3 
0 


Hunterdon, Locktown, Nov 29-3 
Nov 18-19 


CONNECTICUT. 





Bethlehem, Oct 26—Grass is very green 
for this time of year. Potatoes all dug. 
Quality good but yield rather light. Corn 
has cured well, but the yield is not large. 
Apples are all gathered. Baldwins are 
very large and fair. Other varieties not as 
large and very light yields. Prices not 
fully estabiished. A good many are sell- 
ing for fear they will not keep. Cabbages 
have done well and are a drug on the mar- 
ket. A. C. Lake has an acre of the Danish 
Ballhead that are very hard and sell bet- 
ter than the Drumhead varieties. Eggs 
retail in Waterbury at 33 to 35c, veal calves 
6c, potatoes 60c, onions 60c. 

East Hartford, Oct 27—Fall work in gen- 
eral is about done. The yield of corn is 
good, while potatoes varied considerably. 
Apples scarce. Some demand for new milch 
cows, which bring high prices. Most of the 
farmers grow tobacco and are taking ad- 
vantage of damp weather in taking down 
Many are drawing manure from Hartford 
in preparation for the ’99 crops. Plowing 
done and some are to plow the second 
time. 

East Granby, Oct 27—Mr Cook, recently 
of Springfield, who bought the Newgate 
farm last spring has sold to Frank P. 
Granger, and will return to Springfield. The 
selectmen are constructing the Telford state 
road and the Tariffvillee road. H. N. 
Griffin has traded with Carl Green for a 
pair of horses. Many growers have taken 
down tobacco. 





A Farmer, Patron and Good Citizen, 





One of the live, up-to-date farmers of 
Columbia Co, Pa, is W. T. Creasy of Cata- 
wissa, who, 
while in middle 
life, is exerting 
a powerful in- 
fluence in social, 
educational and 
political ways, 
for good. Brother 
Creasy believes 
firmly in farm- 
ers’ organiza- 
tions and in this 
connection has 
done much work 
“for the good of 
the order’’ in the 
Keystone _ state. 
He rarely misses 
a meeting of 
his grange—one of the characteristics of a 
thoroughly live Patron. He joined the 
grange soon after beginning active farm- 
ing and is now serving his eighth year as 
master of Catawissa grange, was master of 
the county Pomona grange one term, has 
been chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the Pomona grange for many years 
as well as serving in the other offices and 
on committees of both county and subor- 
dinate granges. 

In 1894, he was elected to the state legis- 
lature, was re-elected in 1896, and renomi- 
nated in 1898. While in the legislature he 
did not miss a session, devoted his energies 
in behalf of the farmers and laboring men, 
took an active part in passing pure food 
laws, changing the method of distributing 
state school fund, supported equitable for- 
estry legislation and many other measures 
beneficial to the producers of wealth, some 
of which passed and others failed. 

As a member of the ways and means com- 
mittee,-he took an active part in trying to 
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Cc. H. MANWARING 


of Trestle, N Y, treasurer and one of the di- 
rectors of thee FS MPA, 


equalize taxation. In 1897, he was spoken 
of by his friends &s a candidate for auditor 
general of the state, and in 1898 his name 
was mentioned for secretary of internal 
affairs, but he refused the honors, believing 
he could serve his brother farmers better in 
the legislature. 

Brother Creasy’s specialty is fruit culture, 
but he also carries on general farming ex- 
tensively. His farm is in a state of high 
cultivation and well equipped with build- 
ings and machinery. Born on the farm he 
now tills, 42 years ago, married to Miss 
Sarah J. Weaver, their union has been 
blessed with a family of three boys and 
three girls. Graduating from the Blooms- 
burg state normal school, he began teach- 
ing at 16 years and continued doing so nine 
years, at the same time directing the man- 
agement of his farm. 

—————————_E— 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, an undertone of moderate 
stability prevails in the maintenance of 
prices. The situation remains practically 
as last week with the exchange at 2%c p 
qt and surplus at $1.29 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 31 were as 
follows: 





Flnid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 28.218 690 435 
NY ook 12,321 131 327 
N Y. Ont & West, 21,647 1,036 — 
West Shore. 15,811 452 380 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,432 170 89 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 _ 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 38.376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 on a 
N J Central, 2.310 75 — 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 a 
Other sources, 4.650 _ ~ 
Total receipts, 157,125 3,116 1,231 
Daily av this week, 22,446 445 176 
Daily av last week, 22,350 332 176 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,299 628 162 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 31—New York quota- 
tions being the same to-day as a week ago, 
it was not to be expected that prices here 
would make any advance. The market pre- 
sented a very quiet appearance, although 
the full quota of buyers was present. Some 
curiosity was expressed to know how it 
was that Little Falls could pay better 
prices than Utica, as she has done (appar- 
ently) for some weeks past. The explana- 
tion was that Little Falls is practically a 
one-man market; that the one man is load- 
ed up with cheese at the prices quoted and 
is obliged to pay the same for the rest of 
the season to his regular factories; that the 
one or two other buyers have to follow suit 
in order to satisfy their regulars; and that 
when it comes to large cheese he has not 
paid the prices quoted, but quotes them be- 
cause he is a seller as well-as a buyer and 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD, 








~ Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we caunot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus makiug 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subseribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGEICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


NHESTER SWINE, Collie Pups, Fancy Fowls, Pigeons, Mam- 
/ moth Artichokes. Circulars. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 





YEORGE HOWE, Sherman, N. Y., offers Improved Chester 
Whites, Pigs either sex, cheap. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





NHOICE Bred Berkshire Swine. Pigs of ali ages at ee, prices. 
NASSACONSET FARM, St. James, Long Isiand, N. Y. 





Cr and Spaniels, all ages. Glen Mary Stock Farm, 
HUWARD INGRAM, West Chester, Pa. 


P< AC — TAL LION, ry years, sire 2.29 1-2. grandsire 2 18 1-4. 
. SWIFT, La Grange, Tennessee. 








POULTRY. 
O BARRED P. ROCK PULLETS, #9 to * r dozen. 
est of breeding. Choice stock. E. ADLEY, 


Lenox Dale, Mass. 





W FIELD POULTRY YARDS—Best stock and esge for for 
asia. -_ least money; 4c for catalogue. A.H.NYCE, Verne 
e; 





NHOICE Pure-bred Rose Comb White Leghorn cockerels, dollar 
each. J.T. CAMPBELL, Smithfield, Penn. 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


NEED POTATOES, Carmans, Raleighs, Cobblers and others, 
Fall delivery. Circular free. Games stock t.0.b.) SMI ITH'S 
POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. 








I ETTUCE PLANTS, Boston Market, Grand Rapids and other 
4 varieties, 25 ouats pet 100, $1.00 per 1000. RK. VINCENT, JR., & 
SON, White Marsh, 


W ANTED—Apples, Cider, Vinegar. VANDERBERG. Jamaiase 








HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—Reliable and energetic men to handle our high- 
grade lubricating oils. Liberal inducements to right party, 
CENTRAL REFINING CO., Cleveland, Oho. 





TEW w -ORK— Canvassing for sale of indispensable article, gen- 
4N  teel and highly profitable employment, SPECIALTY 
Staunton, . 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1 ns 2 AND PRODUCE Commission Merchants. T. J. 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave., Phila. 





Received 
48 Replies. 


One subscriber in Penn. writes that he has received 
forty- -eight letters in response to a three-line adv. in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American Agriculturist 
and these letters have led to the sale of a great deal of 
stock. This party says he recognizes a good thing when 
he meets it face to face, and pom | endorses American 
Agriculturist as an advertising medium. 








wants a high basis on which to sell. A 
salesman of the Utica board telephoned 
to this buyer last week and asked him 
if he wanted any large cheese? ‘No,’ he 
answered. Then he was asked if he want- 
ed any small stock? ‘‘No,” he said, ‘“‘I don’t 
want cheese of any kind.’ He is said to 
have a good many thousand boxes in cold 
storage, and it is no wonder he does not 
want any more, with the market in the 
shape it is this fall. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 3104 bxs at 8c; large white, 400 at 7%c, 
65 at 8c; small colored 1235 at 8%4c; small 
white 140 at 85c. Total 4944 against 4160 one 
year ago, and 4431 two years ago. Sales of 
creamery butter were 12 pkgs at 20c, 75 at 
21c, and 55 cases prints at 23c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were large col- 
ored, 152 light skims 7%c, 689 creams 8c, 
100 at 8%c; large white, 80 at 8%c; small 
colored, 250 at 7%c, 555 at 84%c; small white, 
h58 part skims at 7%4c, 651 do at 7%c, 2302 
creams 816c. Total 5337 bxs. 

Sales of dairy butter 35 pkgs at 17@19c, 
bulk at 18c, 5 pkgs creamery at 19c. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 



































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... "7664,| .9014| 321j,| “2a, | 244) 717 
New York ...... .73% 38%%4| .29%,| 29° | 22% 
POGASE « <.c200 cece — aed Aly, Bdb_ 32 2844 
BORGES oc cccccece -70 93%; .33 25 a 184% 
St Louis......... 6944) .96 2 | .24 25 18% 
Minneapolis ...| .654¢] .88 3014) .24 24 1944 
I 640006000 93 |1.08%| .55 41%) — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn | Oats 
RE 65%, B2he | 23% 
BE kcetnnen 6%, _ 34% 2434 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 


This 1 wee reek | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, | 15,476,000 |~ 14,848,000 | 29,046,000 _ 
OSM vscesas 27,692,000 27,633,000 45,103,000 
Oais .......- __ 637 3,000 16,464,000 15,389,000 





At Chicago, considerable activity in the 
wheat market, and while the full advance 
scored early last week not sustained, gen- 
eral animation noted with many be- 
lievers in eventually higher prices. Fluc- 
tuations have been frequent within a fair 
range and the market at one time advanced 
to a point slightly better than 70c p bu for 
Dec, or the highest since the decline of 
lest summer. The handsome advance was 
due chiefly to the character of the foreign 
demand. Under the warlike operations of 
France and England the belief gained cred- 
it that disturbances were more than pos- 
sible. This surmise coupled with the fact 
that European wheat stocks have been low 
for a long time stimulated foreign buying 
at the existing moderate level of prices. Ex- 
ports from this side were large and so with 
engagements for future ocean shipments. 
But with a more pacific tone in the dis- 
patches increased selling took place, whit- 
tling off several cents of the gain in price 
to a point around 66c for Dec and 67c for 
May. 

Losses in the corn price one day are made 
up the next and the market has held rea- 
sonably steady around 32\%4c p bu for Dec 
delivery, and 34@34%c for May. Crop dam- 
age reports filtering into trade channels in 
a line with those portrayed in our own 
bulletin herewith presented exert a steady- 
ing influence, yet support is not spirited. 
Rates of freight to tiie seaboard are excep- 
tionally low and this serves to _ stimu- 
late the shipping demand on both eastern 
and foreign account. Our exports are al- 
most as heavy as the phenomenal move- 
ment last year and are very much greater 
than in earlier years. Cash sales are gen- 
erally on the basis of 32c p bu for No 2 in 
store with yellow usual premium. 

Little of interest has transpired in the 
oats trade; home demand and exports fair- 
ly liberal and offerings for either immedi- 
ate or future delivery ample. No 2 mixed 
oats for Dee delivery have remained close 
te 23%c p bu, -May 24%c, No 2 in store 24\%c, 
choice white by sample ia car lots 254%4@27c. 

The rye market has been inclined to fol- 
low wheat feebly, but transactions have 
been limited. Receipts small and so with 
the outward movement and advices report 
occasional purchases for foreign account. 
No 2 in store salable around 50%c, No 3 
50c, Dec delivery of No 2 49%@50c. 

Marked firmness has prevailed in barley 
under restricted offerings and a good de- 
mand from the usual classes of buyers. 
Prices moved up 2@38c p bu before there 
was much show of reaction, receivers at no 
time experiencing difficulty in disposing of 
current arrivals. Low grade malting 37@ 
+g bu, good to choice 40@45c, fancy 46 
a4sc, 

Moderate attention is noted in grass seeds 
with the feature the development of 
strength in clover. Offerings of this a little 
larger, yet limited at best so far as good 
seed is concerned; transactions on the basis 
of $7 75@7 85 p ctl for contract prime. Tim- 
othy seed in moderate favor with prime 
2 25@2 30 p ctl and some inquiry for March 
at 2 40. 

At New York, the European war scare 
which was so forcible in advancing wheat 
prices subsided late last week, resulting in 
some free selling and a natural reaction in 
the market. Exports from Atlantic cities 
continue large, however, and European 


, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


stocks are still only moderate, a helpful 
feature irrespective of any war rumors. 
No 2 red winter declined from 80%c p bu 
early last week to 76%c, May delivery to 
prices around 72c. Flour prices have been 
shaded 10@15c with recent transactions on 
the basis of $4@4 10 p bbl for. western 
spring patents. Rye quiet at 53%c p bu, 
rye flour $3@3 50 p bbl. Buckwheat less firm 
at 43c p bu, new buckwheat flour 1 45@1 70 
t 100 lbs. Corn fairly active at 38@38%c p 
bu for No 2 in store. Sales of oats on the 
basis of 29@29%c p bu for No 2 in store. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 














ae oe Ato pte ne 
New York enave 4.25} 4.25) 4.90) 4.50 


Buffalo... ... Cece cece B45 25 3.90) 4.00) 4. 4.65 
Kansas City ......... 5.60] 5.10) 3.75) 3.70) 4.50) 4.15 
Pittsburg ............ 5.50| 5.00) 3.80) 4.05! 4.70| 4.25 





At Chicago, the cattle market has not 
been satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the feeder and the salesman. The sup- 
ply liberal, particularly of cattle below 
choice to fancy. At the same time the belief 
is general that there is no excess of prime 
beeves and such are satisfactory in tone. 

A great many cattle are being pjaced in 
the pasture this fall for subsequent winter 
feeding, yet prices of stockers and feeders 
are so high that farmers look askance at 
paying asked prices. In some instances 
feeding steers are 15@25c lower than a fort- 
night ago, but in the main the levzl of 
prices is high compared with what is re- 
ceived for really well finished butcher 
steers. Dry cows, bulls and mixed butch- 
ers’ stock generally in much the recent 
favor and without important change. 
Choice milkers and springers fairly steady, 
medium and poor dull. Prices are con- 
tinued as follows: 


Fey export steers, $5 60@5 70 Poor to fey bulls, $2 75@4 25 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 253 00 
be. 475@5 0 Feeders, 3 O@4 50 

Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 lbs, 3 25@84 25 
lbs, 425@475 Calves, 300 lbs up, 27: 00 
Ch to fcy cows and Calves, veal, 4 QT 530 


5 ' 
a ae, Hf Milch cows. each, G48 

Packers have succeeded in getting all the 
hogs they want at figures very much less 
than $4 p 100 lbs, most of the sales for 
some time past at a range of 3 50@3 80, 
rough lots 3 25@3 35. Prices are thus 10@ 
20c lower than a fortnight ago and a shade 
lower than a year ago. The market is 
without important new feature; receipts 
liberal, quality fair, packers’ interested 
buyers, but wanting the hogs at low 
figures. 

Receipts of sheep have been very large, one 
day last week bringing in 28,296, the great- 
est number since last winter. The market 
continues fairly active with a good outlet 
for better grades of mutton sheep, while 
lambs are plentiful. Fair to choice native 
and western sheep 3 25@4 50, extra heavy 
and choice yearlings 4 60@4 75. Thin west- 
ern lambs 4@4 50, feeders 4 25@5, good to 
choice butcher lambs 5@5 90. 


At Pittsburg, cattle in only moderate de- 


mand with 165 cars received Monday of 
this week when the market ruled slow and 
about 10c lower. Quotations are continued 
as follows: 
Fxtrs, 1450 to 1600 Tbs, $5! 4-4 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 390 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 47, Poor to good fat cows, 2 353 90 
Fair, 909 to 1100 Ibs, +4 Tleifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, ie 
Common, 70) to 900 lbs, 3 4°5 Bologna cows,phd, 8@15 
Rough, half-fat, 873 #9 =6F'sh cows & springers, 18 ong 32 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 4@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

In the hog trade the situation is relatively 
more satisfactory. Monday’s supply was 
50 double decks, market active, with a 
ready outlet for practically everything. 
Heavy droves $4 75@4 80, medium 4 75, 
yorkers 4 55@4 75. Sheep dull and a shade 
lower, Monday’s supply being 30 double 
decks, demand somewhat indifferent. Prime 
heavy wethers 4 40@4 50, a decline of 15@ 
20c from early last week: good stock but 
lighter in weight 4 15@4 30. Lambs 3@5 50 
according to condition. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand Mon- 


day of this week when 250 cars arrived. 
Butchers’ steers $4 40@4 75, shipping and 
export 4 65@5 40, dry cows and heifers 3 50 
@4 25, stockers and feeders 3 50@4 25. 
Hogs active and strong, Monday’s sup- 
Ply 125 double decks. Yorkers 3 60@3 70 
medium 3 70@3 75, heavy droves 3 75@3 80. 
Common pigs selling around 3 50. Sheep 
rather quiet and dull. Recefpts Monday 85 





cars. Common to extra muttons 3 50@4 75 
lambs 4 50@5 40. 


At New York, the cattle market has 


lacked particular strength or animation, 
yet a fair demand exists at substantially 
recent prices. Common to choice native 
steers are quotable at $4 25@5 50 p 100 lbs, 
oxen and stags 3@4, bulls 2 75@3 75. Veal 
calves steady with good to best quotable at 
5 50@7 50 p 100 lbs, grassers and common 
lots generally 3@4 50. A considerable num- 
ber of hogs have been sold under 4c p lb, 
with quotations generally 3 75@3 95. Sheep 
in about the usual demand at recent quo- 
tations with lambs in ample supply and 
easy. Common to choice sheep 3 75@4 75, 
lambs 4 50@5 75. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, smaller receipts and a poor 
outlet onexport account are the features. The 
market is withoutimportant change, there be- 
ing a moderate inquiry for animals suitable 
for the European trade, which has been 
very indifferent. The home demand is ca- 
pable of expansion. 


Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 45 @100 
900 to 1150-lb chunks. common, 30@ 65 
Carriage teams. 200.a@650 
Drivers, 70@300 
Saddle horses 30@204 
General purpose, 20@ 5t 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $150 p 
bbl, onions 60@80c p bu, beans 1 20@1 30, 
apples 2@3 p bbl, celery 75c p dz bchs, 
squash 75c@1 p bbl, live chickens 9@10c p Ib, 
fowls 9@10c, turkeys 11@12c, dressed chick- 
ens 9@10c p lb, fowls 10@12c, turkeys 12@14c, 
strictly fresh eggs 20@22c p dz, cold storage 
15@16c, corn 38@40c p bu, oats 30@32c, bran 
12 50@13 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 20@21, 
middlings 14@16, loose hay 5@8, timothy 5@ 
8, clover 4@6, oat straw 4@5, rye 5@7. 

At Syracuse, carrots 30c p bu, quinces $1, 
celery 20@30c p dz bchs, applies 2@3 50 p bbl, 
beans 1 10@1 20 p bu, onions 40@50c, pota- 
toes 50@60c, strictly fresh eggs 20@21c p dz, 
cold storage 17@18c, live chickens 9c _ p lb, 
ducks 9c, dressed turkeys 12c, ducks 14c, 
rye straw 7@10 p ton, oats 6@7, timothy hay 
9@10, loose 9@11, middlings 16, cottonseed 
meal 23, bran 15, oats 28@32c p bu, corn 43c, 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
choice timothy hay $11 p ton, straight rye 
straw 9, wheat 6@6 50, oat 6@6 50, corn 38@ 
39c p bu, oats 30@31c, strictly fresh eggs 19c 
p dz, live fowls 8@9c p 1b, spring chickens 
$@9c, dressed fowls lic, spring chickens 12 
@l4c, apples 2 50@3 50 p bbl, cranberries 5@ 
5 50, potatoes 60@65c p bu, onions 1 25@1 40 
p bbl, cabbage 4@6 p ton. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


The markets appear to be liberally sup- 
plied with onions, and the quality is gener- 
ally reported irregular. Trade is not espe- 
cially active and in some instances it has 
been difficult to keep up prices. There is 
little doubt, however, but that _ strictly 
choice quantities could be disposed of at 
very fair figures. 

At New York, market freely supplied and 
demand moderate. White onion pickles $2@ 
360 p bbl, Ct white 2@3, yellow 1@1 75, 
red 1@2, Orange Co white 1@2 p bag, yel- 
low 1@1 50, red 1@1 50, western N Y white 
2@3 p bbl, red 1 25@1 75, yellow 1 12@1 37 

At Boston, no particular activity. Yellow 
onions in bulk 45@50c p bu, native yellow 
$1 50 p bbl. 








THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Despite the general report that the po- 
tato crop is short this year, receipts at the 
principal receiving points have lately been 
very heavy. In some cases this has caus- 
ed a falling off in prices to quite an ap- 
preciable extent. But it is only natural 
that the movement from the country should 
be large at this time of year, as very many 
farmers make it a practice to market their 
crops as soon as harvested, instead of plac- 
ing in storage. Very fair prices are being 
maintained, and the situation shows no in- 
dications of a serious break. The western 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 











Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 
sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original: richest in protein. 














markets are generally more heavily sup- 
plied than those farther east and it is here 
that weakness is most felt. 

At New York, no particular activity. Re- 
ceipts heavy. Long Island $1 25@1 75 p bbl, 
Maine Hebron 1 50@1 65 p sack, N Y round 
1 25@1 50 p 180 lbs, long 1 12@1 37, Albany 

nd Troy 1 25@1 50 p sack, Jersey 1@1 37 p 
bbl. 

At Boston, there is-a good supply and 
moderate demand. Aroostook Rose and 
Hebron extra 52@53c p bu, fair to good 50c, 
Aroostook Green Mountain 55@58c, N Y 
Green Mountain 45@50e, Burbanks 45@50c 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


There is considerable activity in the apple 
market. Stock is arriving in all the market 
centers quite freely and the export business 
is reported good. The fruit as a general 
thing is not quite so irregular in quality as 
during the warm weather, but there is a 
wide range of prices yet. Really fancy ap- 
ples are meeting a good outlet at satisfac- 
tory prices, but the demand for medium 
erades is rather slow. Occasional lots 
of Canadian fruit arriving in this country 
sell at a range of $3 to 3 25 per bbl for 
choice. 

The foreign markets show little change; 
the demand for good stock in sound con- 
dition being active at full rates. Reports 
signify that buyers are awaiting the arrival 
of winter stock, for which a good demand is 
anticipated. Baldwins are quoted at Liver- 
pool at $2 80 to 4 25 per bbl, and other vari- 
eties in good condition are ‘able to maintain 
this range. Shipments from this country to 
England and continental markets for the 
week ended Oct 22 amounted to 85,383 bbis 
against 57,738 for the corresponding week 
last year. Quctations for New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago are as follows: 

At New York, a moderate quantity is of- 
fering and fair prices are maintained. Lake 
Champlain Snow fcy $3@4 p bbl, Greenings 
3 50@4 50, Kings 4@5, fair to good 2@3, N Y 
Snow good 2 25@2 75, King 2 75@3 25, Green- 
ings 2 75@3 25, Spy 2 50@2 75, Baldwin fcy 
2 50@2 75, winter varieties fair 1 25@2. 

At Boston, there is a good steady market 
for choice stock. Gravenstein $2 50@3 p 
bbl, Snow 2@3, King 2 50@3, Baldwins 2@ 
2 50, Greenings 2@2 50, Fall Pippins 1 50@ 
zs uw 1 75@2 25, Talman Sweet 
1 75@2 50. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, no particular activity. 
Market fairly steady. Marrow beans ch 
°98 crop $1 50 p bu, ’97 crop 1 42@1 45, me- 
dium ch 1 20@1 30, pea beans 1 17@1-25, red 
kidneys 1 40@1 50, white kidney 1 45@1 50, 
yellow eye 1 40, Cal limas 2 30@2 35, green 
peas 85@90c. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, the market holds its usual 
tone and prices are about steady. Dressed 
light country hogs 54@5%c p Ib, medium 
4%@5\%4ec, roasting pigs 7@10c, country 
sorte calves prime 10@10%c, fair to good 

@9lteec, 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a generally active mar- 
ket is noted. Evaporated apples fcy 8%c 
p lb, ch 8@8%c, prime 7%@7%c, sun dried 
sliced 444@5c, quarters 4%@5c, chops 2@ 
214c, cores and skins 1%@2c, evaporated 
raspberries 10%@lic, huckleberries 9@10c, 
blackberries 4@5c, cherries 8%@9téc. 

Eggs. 

At New York, no material change in the 
market, which is quotably steady. N Y and 
Pa best 204%4,@21c p dz, western fresh gath- 
ered 20c, fair to good 18%@19%c, southern 
fresh 19c, fair to good $3 60@4 50 p case, sec- 
onds 3 75@4 20. 

At Boston, receipts are light and choice 
s*ock is firm. Nearby and Cape fcy 28@30c 
r dz, eastern ch fresh 22c, fair to good 14@ 
léc, Vt and N H ch fresh 22c, Mich selected 
fresh 2ic, northwestern fresh 20c, western 
ch 19@20c, fair to good 17@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, Bartlett pears $1@2 p 

box, Seckel 1@2, Kieffer 2@3 p bbl. kB 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





1 75@2 50, ordinary varieties 1 25@1 50, ap- 
ple quinces 1 50@2 25, western N Y grapes 
9@1lic p bskt, Cape Cod cranberries fey 
6 50@7 p bbl, ordinary 5@6. 

Ground Feeds, 

At New York, a feeling of strength is 
noted and prices are steady. Brewers’ 
meal and grits 95c p 100 lbs, chops 724%@75c, 
coarse corn meal 73@74c, winter middlings 
$17@18 p ton, winter bran 15@17, spring 
13 50@14 25, sharps 19@20, linseed oil meal 
25@25 50, cottonseed meal 20 10. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal and de- 
mand moderate. Prime new hay 62@65c p 
100 lbs, No 1 55@60c, No 2 47@52c, No 3 40@ 
45c, mixed clover 40@45c, clover 35@45c, 
gradeless 30@40c, long rye straw 30@45c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are rather large 
but the market maintains a firm tone. 
Dressed turkeys 13@14c p lb, spring turkeys 
fair 7@llc, Phila chickens —— chicks 8 
@8%c, N Y and Pa fowls 9@9%c, western 
8@9c, squabs ch large $2 25@2 50. “4 dz. Live 
fowls 8%@9c p lb, chickens 8%4c, roosters 
5@5iéec, turkeys 10@1I1c. 

At Boston, supplies are abundant for all 
current needs. Fresh killed northern and 
western turkeys ch 18@20c p lb, common to 
good 12@14c, chickens ch 15@16c, common 
to good 8@12c, fowls extra ch 11@12c, com- 
mon 8@10c, western iced turkeys ch 15c, 
common 10@14c, chickens good to ch 10@l11c, 
ordinary 8@9c, fowls 10%c, live fowls 7@8c, 
roosters 5c, spring chickens 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, all varieties have been in 
quite free supply and fair demand. Brus- 
sels sprouts 5@8c p qt, cucumbers $2@2 50 
1 cra, celery 35@50c p dz bchs, cauliflower 
2@4 p bbl, cabbages 1@3 p 100, carrots 75c 
@1 p bbl, green peas 50c@1 p % bbl, lima 
beans 50c@1 25, lettuce 1@1 75 p 6-dz case, 
onions 1@1 50 p bbl, string beans 1@2 p %- 
bbl, squash 50@75c p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market. 


a slight increase in receipts is noted 
in the eastern markets. This is caused 
entirely by a larger make in the 
eastern states, as the supply of west- 
ern goods has not increased at all. 
The total arrivals, however, are moderate 
for this time of year, but enough of the stor- 
age butter is being used to relieve the mar- 
ket of any scarcity, except of extremely 
high grade fresh table goods, the proportion 
of which is small. Current requirements 
have been fully equal to the available sup- 
ply and good clearances have been effected. 
But slight encouragement has been receiv- 
ed from recent cables. The western 
markets have maintained a steady tone 
the past week, and for the _ greater 
part of the time really fine butter 
has been scarce. Receipts all around have 
been somewhat smaller and a good demand 
has served to keep current arrivals well 
cleaned up. 

New York State—At Albany, active. Good 
to ch cmy 22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 
21@22c.—At Syracuse, cmy 19@20c, prints 
21@28c, dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, a steady feeling prevails 
in the market. Western cmy extras 23c 
P 1b; firsts 2014@22c, seconds 18@20c, N Y¥ 
cemy extras 22@22%c, firsts 20@21%c, west- 
ern emy June extras 19%@20c, firsts 17@ 
1$c, N Y dairy fcy 20c, firsts 17@ 18%4c west- 
ern imit cmy finest 17@17\4c, firsts 14@15%4¢c, 
western factory June extras 14@14%c, fac- 
tory goods 12@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, Elgin 
and other western cmy 238c p Ib, firsts 21@ 
22c, June cmy extra 20c, firsts 19c, ladles 
13@15c, prints 23c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, firm. Elgin cmy 
fey 24c p Ib, Ohio cmy 15@18c, ch dairy 
12%4c.—At Columbus, good to ch cmy 238c 
r lb, prints 24c, dairy 16@18c. 

At Boston, little change to note in mar- 
ket conditions. Vt and N H cmy extra 
22c p Ib, northern 21%.@22c, western 20%@ 
2i14c, northern firsts 18@19c, eastern 18@ 
19¢e, western firsts 17@18c, June extras 19@ 
£20c, firsts 18@18%c, Vt dairy extra 19c, N 
Y dairy extra 18c, N Y and Vt firsts 155@ 
17c, western dairy 13@14c, western imit 
emy extra 15@i6c, western ladle extra 14c, 
firsts 13%c, extra northern cmy in boxes 
221éc. 





The Cheese Market. 
The arrivals of full cream cheese have 
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been moderate of late, while advices at 
hand do not indicate any great increase in 
supplies. As a general rule the western 
markets maintain a slightly better tone 
than the eastern, advices from Chicago in- 
dicating a fairly firm market, especially for 
the fancy grades. tocks are ample and 
receipts are not particularly heavy and 
rather a good local demand is noticed. Al- 
though receipts in New York are sufficient 
for all requirements a slight weakness is 
indicated, prices falling off to some extent. 
This is accounted for in part by reports 
from Canada of an unsteady feeling. Export 
business is quiet. Finest American is quot- 
ed at $10 20 per 100 lbs. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 7@9c p Ib, flats 7@8%c, 
skims 3@5c, Swiss 14@15c.—At Syracuse, full 
cream cheddars 8@10c. 


At New York, supplies are moderate and 
demand fairly firm. N Y large colored fcy 
8izc p Ib, large white fcy 8%c, ch 8%c, good 
to prime 8@8\c, small colored fcy 9c, white 
fcy 9c, good to ch 8%@8%c, common to fair 
7@8&c, skims 5@7c. 


At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 11 lots 
of 1220 boxes cheese 84, @8%c bid. No sales. 
Later nearly all sold on street at 8l%c 
to 85éc. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y full 
cream 9@9%c p lb, fair to good 8%4@9c, 
Swiss 8@1l1c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, active. Good to 
prime Ohio flat 9@9%c, prime to ch family 
favorite 9%c, twins 10@10%c, full cream Y 
A 10%c, N Y cheddar 10@10%c.—At Cotum- 
bus, firm. Full cream cheddars 10@10%c, 
Chio flats 10c, limburger lic. 


At Boston, receipts moderate and _  de- 
mand rather light. N Y small. extras 9i4c 
p lb, large extra 9c, firsts 8@8%c, Vt small 
extra 94c, large extra 9c, firsts 8@81éc, 
western twins extra 9@91%c, fair to good 
8@8'%4c, Ohio flat extra 9c, fair to good 7@8c, 
sage cheese extra 10@10%éc. 


BUTTER COLOR A NECESSITY. 


To Have Your Butter a June Color, Use W., R. & 
Co’s Improved Butter Color. 


During the winter months it is an ab- 
solute necessity to use an artificial color 
if you want your butter to be classed as 
“extra.’’ To-day there is scarcely any but- 
ter sold during the winter months that is 
not colored. Fully nine-tenths of it is 
colored with Wells, Richardson & Co’s Im- 
proved butter color, even though there are 
some eight or nine other colors on the mar- 
ket. This is not surprising to those who 
have made comparison between the vari- 
ous colors, as Wells, Richardson & Co’s 
Improved butter color is the only one that 
contains no sediment or mud, so that the 
last drop in the bottle is as clear as the 
first. It is also much the stronger, and 
can always be relied upon to give a natural 
June tint. 

The highest dairy authorities, both in 
this country and in England,have given writ- 
ten endorsements to the superiority of 
Wells, Richardson & Co’s color, and it will 
not be long before it drives all other colors 
out of the market. 

Makers of export butter, who must have 
a pure and scientific color, will use nothing 
but Wells, Richardson & Co’s Improved 
butter color, for this is the standard in 
England and Ireland, and is made from in- 
gredients that are in accordance with the 
German food laws. 

If you are not using this color, send 4 
cents for postage on a free sample, to the 
manufacturers, Wells, Richardson & Co, 
Burlington, Vt. 


ae Chun 


Saves Labor and Expense. 

is the easiest and strongest my 
in the world. Will make butter 
im 2 to 4 minutes from cream, 
end 1 ome sweet milk in 4 minutes. 
Separator not  +-¥ Agents can 
make from $5.00 to $10.0 a day. 
Write for circulars. Dept. D. 

FISHER «& 


25 E. Third St., Cincinnaii, O. 

















4 E E co COOK E R 4 ) sys. tse Grane 


te State, price $15, and the Empire State, price £10, for 

on cooker. ‘To the first ay town who or- 

Sere a cooker we will allow wholesale pawn ge bg Ae to-day 

for circulars and price lists. State Evapo- 
rator Co., 529 temple Court, % York City. 
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A Fine [ian Gone. 





The death of Col Waring removes a use- 
ful scientist and man of affairs who had 
large influence in advancing agriculture. 
His “Ogden farm papers” appeared in the 
American Agriculturist .during the same 
year (18638) that his book on Draining for 
Profit and Draining for Health as publish- 
ed, followed the next year by his still popu- 
lar and useful Book of the Farm. More 
than a dozen years before he had published 
the Elements of Agriculture, and he was a 
prolific writer on the science and practice 
of agriculture at a time when exact knowl- 
edge was greatly needed. He was Horace 
Greeley’s farmer, and it was while manager 
ot the famous Ogden farm at Newport, R I, 
that he founded the American Jersey cat- 
tle club and edited its first herd book. His 
increasing work as a sanitary, drainage and 
sewerage engineer obliged Col Waring to 
auit active farming about 1877, but the in- 
fluence of his agricultural writings has en- 
dured and his books (published by the 
Orange Judd Co still have a large sale. Col 
Waring’s recent success in cleaning the 
streets of New York is known of all men, 
and his death last week (in his 66th year) at 
his home in New York was due to yellow 
fever contracted at Havana, from which 
city he had just returned with a report for 
President McKinley upon the best means 
of cleaning out the Cuban pest hole, which 
for years has been the source of the yellow 
fever scourges of our southern states. His 
was a singularly busy and useful life, in 
every way, and a fitting example for young 
men of the present to imitate. 





We Will Own the Philippines. 





Latest advices at this writing 
state that it has been definitely 
decided that the whole of the Phil- 
ippine group shall be retained as United 
States property, a compensation being paid 
Spain, either by assumption of the Philip- 
pine debt or by payment of cash, these con- 
ditions to be settled later. If the latter 
course is adopted, the United States, as 
conqueror, will virtually dictate the price. 
Forty millions has been named as a possible 
price by those on the inside, but even this 
is little more than a wild guess. 

It is known that Spain is desperately anx- 
ious to throw off a part of her debts in 
order to save the present dynasty, hence 
the prolonged haggling over the Cuban 
debt. The Spanish commissioners, acting 
under advices from Madrid, finally placed 
the situation plainly before the American 
commissioners, the government virtually 
throwing itself upon the mercy of the Unit- 
ed States, asserting that unless some form 
of relief is obtained, an internal revolu- 
tion with the overthrow of the present gov- 
ernment must result. The desperateness of 
the situation will undoubtedly have great 
weight in the settlement of the Philippine 
question. With the Hawaiian islands, the 
Ladrones and the Philippines in its posses- 
sion, the United States stands in a position 
to become the predominating commercial 
and naval power of the Pacific. That the 
islands can be made to quickly repay to 
the United States treasury the amount to 
be given for them, if it is made a direct 
and specific charge upon their revenues, is 
not for a moment doubted by administra- 
tion officials. 





Dreyfus Wins—The court of cassation 
has decided to grant a revision of the Drey- 
fus case and will institute a supplementary 
investigation. The decision was made af- 
ter a lengthy consideration, and the ver- 
dict was received by the public with sur- 
prising calmness, considering the stormy 
scenes which have greeted every move in 
behalf of the prisoner on Devil’s island 
within the past few months. The Brisson 
ministry was overthrown last week amid 
violent scenes, and M Depuy will form a 
new cabinet. It will, as far as possible, 
hold itself aloof from the Dreyfus scandal. 
It is asserted that France will withdraw 
from Fashoda, and trouble with England be 
avoided, although a part of the press of 
both countries is still belligerent in tone. 

Millions Needed for Defenses—The an- 
nual report of Brig-Gen John M. Wilson, 


chief of engineers, gives some interesting 
statements as to work accomplished to pro- 


tect the seacoast during the war, work now 
under way and needs of the future. Exist- 
ing projects for seacoast defenses contem- 
plate the emplacement of about 500 heavy 
guns of 8, 10, 12 and 16 inches calibre, of 
about 700 rapid-fire guns of various calibers, 
and of about 1000 mortars. These figures are 
subject to slight changes, as minor revisions 
are made and additional localities included. 
The estimated approximate cost of the en- 
gineering work connected with the installa- 
tion of this armanen{As $55,000,000. Concern- 
ing river and harbor improvements, Gen 
Wilson submits the following estimates: 
Inland waterway from Chincoteague Bay, 
Va, to Delaware bay, $50,000; Patapsco river 
and channel, Baltimore, Md, $400,000; harbor 
southwest of Baltimore, Spring Garden, 
$25,000; Potomac river, Washington, D C, 
$100,000; James river, Va, $150,000; and har- 
bor at Norfolk, Va, $25,000. 





More Indians Want Trouble—An out- 
break. of Shoshones in Wyoming and Ne- 
vada may occur at any time. Trouble in the 
Jackson’s Hole country over Indian raids 
into the game country has been prevalent 
for some time, and now the Indians are pre- 
paring to take the war path and are trying 
to persuade neighboring tribes to join them. 
The Indians are well armed and the settlers 
in that vicinity fear a massacre. 





A Blow at a Trust—The supreme court of 
the United States has decided that under 
the Sherman anti-trust law the joint traf- 
fic association is an illegal corporation, be- 
ing in restraint of trade. Incidentally the 
constitutionality of the anti-trust law was 
affirmed. The fight had been in the courts 
for some time, and the decision is regarded 
as one of the most important for years. The 
decision ends all pooling on the part of rail- 
roads to establish or maintain rates. They 
cannot take measures to prevent competi- 
tion. The joint traffic association was form- 
ed in January, 1896. 





America at the French Exposition—The 
demand for space for American exhibits at 
the great French exposition in 1900 necessi- 
tated a visit to Paris on the part of Com- 
missioner-General Peck to try to secure an 
increase in the space originally allotted to 
the United States. In this he has been en- 
tirely successful and an increase from 175,- 
000 square feet to 203,000 has been granted. 
The French show keen interest in the part 
America will take in the exposition, and are 
inclined to lend every aid possible. Keen 
interest is manifested in the proposed mon- 
ument to Lafayette to be erected by the 
school children of the United States. 





Of General Interest—Election troubles in 
North Carolina have resulted in a procla- 
mation by Gov Russell calling on all citizens 
to permit the free exercise of the suf- 
frage and abstain from violence.——The war 
investigation tends to show no lack of sup- 
plies, but an excessive amount of red tape 
to get them.—-Maj-Gen Wesley Merritt 
was married to Miss Laura Williams of 
Chicago in London, Oct 24.——Brooklyn, N 
Y, suffered from a tremendous fire along 
the wharves, Oct 24.——Hobson has been in 
Washington for permission to raise the 
Colon, but the scheme is not regarded with 
fawor.——Philadelphia’s peace jubilee, last 
week, was somewhat interfered with by 
rain. In other respects it was a brilliant 
success.——The great storm at Chicago re- 
sulted in much damage along the lake front 
The loss is estimated at $81,500.—It is re- 
ported that Gen Blanco will not wait to 
see the American flag unfurled over Cuba, 
but will leave some time this month. Jan 
1 has been set for the final date of evacua- 
tion.—Gen Lee sailed for Cuba this week. 
——The New York campaign is being fought 
bitterly and the result appears doubtful.— 
Twenty-six senators are to be chosen by 
state legislatures elected this fall and there 
are gubernatorial contests in 18 states. The 
result of the elections this fall may de- 
termine the settlement of the silver ques- 
tion, and the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the effect on the 
national policy in 1900. 








7” fain oad alpen FOR TEN CENTS! 

That big family paper, The Illustrated Weekly Sentin 
of Denver, Colo. (founded 1890), will be sent ten weeks el. 
trial for 10c: clubs of 6, 50c; 12 for $1. Special offer solely 
to introduce it. Latest mining news and illustrations of 
scenery, true stories of love and adventure. Address as 
above and mention American Agriculturist; stamps taken. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


BLESSINGS OF SLEEP. 


Only Experience Can Tell the 
Agonies of Insomnia. 


A Graphic Description of Nervous 
Dyspepsia. 


Diseases Which Dr Greene’s Nervura Per. 
manently Cures. 


Who can describe the agonies of dys. 
pepsia? Paroxysms of pain. Loss of sleep. 
Morbid fears and evil forebodings. Such 
are some of the invariable symptoms. [In 
spasmodic conditions of the stomach hot 
water or some other hot liquid may afford 





temporary relief, as in the following case, 
but no permanent cure is possible except 
by removal of the primary cause. 

Mrs Ira A. Bass, Littleton, N H, says: 

“I want to thank Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy for the good it has 
done me. My stomach was in such a con- 
dition that I could not keep anything on it 
except a little hot water, without terrible 
distress. I can now eat as well as anyone 
need to by keeping a little of the medicine 
in the house and taking it after a hearty 
meal. I can sleep now like a kitten, and 
oh, what a God-sent blessing that is! I 
have taken fifteen bottles already, and I 
would have been aown in the church yard 
now but for the wonderful blessing, Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and may the blessing of God follow Dr 
Greene and give him a home in heaven, is 
my earnest prayer.”’ 

Mrs Bass’s description of nervous dys- 
pepsia is graphic in its simplicity and sin- 
cerity. She accurately portrays the pain 
and dread which accompany nervous de- 
rangement and the buoyant spirits and 
thankfulness which follow restoration to 
health under the magic influence of Dr 
Greene’s Nervura remedy for the blood 
and nerves. 

If you feel the need of special advice con- 
sult freely with Dr Greene, personally or 
by letter, at his office, 35 West 14th street. 
New York city. Dr Greene exacts no fee 
for consultation. 





Our Golden Watch has the appearance of one worth 
.00. The Watch is accompanied by a 20 YEAR 
m GUARANTEE. The cases are beautifully made by 
the most skilled workmen. The movement is A 
A CAN STYLE, full plate, expansion balance, 
quick train, and you can rely upon it that when you 
own one of these truly handsome watches, you will at 
all times have the correct time in your possession. 
Do you want a watch of this character? If so, now 
ee, is youropportunity tesecureene. To introduce 
>. our Photograph Outfits we will send you this 
Saeeen Watch Free if you will take advantage of 
i our marvollous offer. If you want one, 
write to us without delay. With your letter 
2c. or 10c. silver for 






















ee with a few puffs of smoke. After you re- 
my ceive the beautiful Watch we shall expect 
you to show it to your friends and call 
- their attention to this advertisement. This 
Watch is sent Free, by Registered Post, om 

\ t your complying with our advertisement, 

- : and the mrvellous offer which we will send, 

and it is fully warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. SEND 
US 10 CENTS, silver, or 12 one-cent stamps. We will mail you at once our 
WATCH OFFER and Photograph Outét. You will then know all sbout our 
watches and also to. od our Photo Outfit. Address, plainty, at ence te 
STAB PHOTO. CO.,19 Warren Street, New York 




















$°.50 BUYS A Sis. VICTOR ficane 
Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely 
Finished; Guaranteed for 10 Years, Write for 32 Page Cate- 
YS FREE TRIAL. Address 


logue. 
Dept. 602, VICTOR MFG. CO. , 295-297 Fifth Ave., Chicages 




















The Soldier’s 
Awakening. 


By Susie E. Cadwallader 





YEAR after the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg sev- 
eral regiments, not 
more than fifteen hun- 
dred men in all, for by 
that time the regiments 
were greatly reduced in 
numbers from _ their 
recruiting number (one 
thousand men) were sent out from 
the fort at Vicksburg to destroy 
a bridge near the city of Jackson, Miss. 
They marched out about forty miles, 
burned the bridge and began the return 
march without getting a sight of an ene- 
my. So far it had been a holiday excur- 
sion. They were enjoying themselves sing- 
ing, joking and laughing, when suddenly 
the enemy opened up on them from three 
sides; on the fourth was a.creek and im- 
penetrable swamp; they had marched right 
into a rebel ambush numbering thirty-five 
hundred men. 

It was nearly sundown when the enemy’s 
guns from left, front and rear began pour- 
ing in shot and shell on that band of cour- 
ageous men. They fought till dark with 
the courage of desperation, for surrender 
meant Andersonville with its living death. 

After the firing ceased a council was 
called to discuss the best means of extri- 
cating themselves from their predicament. 
Some thought their only hope of escape 
was in breaking the enemy’s lines; but 
the general in command of the expedition 
thought that a desperate venture and ad- 
vised retreating to Jackson, fortifying 
themselves within the fort and awaiting 
reinforcements. But Colonel Howe, of the 
124th Illinois, reminded him that not a man 
could be spared from Vicksburg. They 
might retreat to Jackson, fortify them- 
selves within the fort and hold out till their 
provisions and ammunition were gone, then 
they would be obliged to surrender at last. 
They might better attempt breaking the 
enemy’s lines, and if that failed, give each 
man forty rounds of ammunition, disband, 
and let every fellow go for himself; half 
of them could get away that way, but to 
surrender meant Andersonville. 

“Do you want to try breaking the enemy’s 
lines?” remarked the general sarcastically. 

“Yes,” replied the colonel promptly, “T’ll 
try it.”” Stepping back among the men he 
said, “Boys, what do you think of Ander- 
sonville!” 

“Never, never!’ came the response from 
a thousand determined men. One, a broad- 
shouldered Kentuckian, dropping the butt 
of his gun on the ground with a thud ex- 
claimed through set teeth, “I’d rather the 
crows picked my bones right here!” 

Seeing how the boys felt about surren- 
dering, the colonel then explained to them 
the situation and told them what would be 
expected of them next morning. That night 
the men slept ‘on their arms. The color 
sergeant of the 124th Illinois, scarce more 
than a boy, was so fearful of forgetting 
the precious flag, should he be roused sud- 
Genly from sleep, that he lay down with it 
clasped close in his arms. As he slept he 
dreamed. He was again on the farm in 
lllinois, it was evening, the sun, a ball of 
fire in a gray sky, was nearing the horizon. 
The leaves on the old beech, survivor of the 
forest primeval, quivered and rustled in 
the evening wind; he noted that the sun- 
shine still lingered on the trunk of the old 
tree; clear and shrill from the shadowy 
depths of the surrounding forest came the 
whistle of his younger brother bringing 
home the cows. 

From the milk-house, halfway down the 
slight knoll on which the house stood, 
where a spring bubbled forth, came the 
rattle of tin pans, accompanied by the clear 
sweet tones of his mother singing, ‘Ye 
Saints that love the Lord,” while she 
skimmed the milk. .Across the .meadow 
back of the house echoed the stentorian 
voice of his father— 

“How firm. a foundation, 

Ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith 

In His excellent word,” 
he sang as he swung his scythe in long 
glittering sweeps through the heavy grass, 
or rang a musical accompaniment: to his 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


song with his whetstone whetting the 
scythe to a keen edge. Beyond, in the edge 


’ of the wood, a plover was calling in a clear 


whistling note to his mate. Hand in hand 
with his favorite sister, a blue-eyed child 
ot six summers, he wandered through the 
flower garden, bright with poppies. 

As in dreamland the two rambled on in 
the summer twilight, soothed by the rustle 
of leaves and the good-night song of birds, 
a feeling of infinite peace possessed the 
youth. Pausing before a cedar hedge to 
lift the child in his arms to show her a 
mourning dove’s nest, he was startied by 
the snapping of a twig near him, then an- 
other and another. With a start he awoke— 
to the whistle of bullets as they rattled in 
the trees over his head, or struck the 
ground at his feet; to the scream of can- 
non ball; the whisper of the yet more dead- 
ly shell; the short, quick commands of the 
officers; the rattle of batteries being wheel- 
ed into position; the roll of drums and the 
shrill call of fifes. 

For one brief moment his heart sank; he 
would have given honor, life itself, for one 
last clasp of his father’s hand, one em- 
brace of his mother. But it passed, and 
snatching up the flag, he unfurled it and 
was once more the soldier ready for bat- 
tle. 

Knowing what was before them the boys 
quickly fell into line, while the battery on 
their left, one in front and another in the 
rear poured shot and shu! Into their lines. 
Hushed were the jokes, grim determination 
animated their faces. One colonel, an Irish- 
man, shouted to his regiment, ‘“‘For-r-m in 
four rows, like pertater rows, and charge 
endways, like ye did yisteday.” 

Realizing their desperate situation, many 
a man had drawn the picture of mother, 
wife, child or sweetheart from his pocket 
and was gazing upon it for perhaps the 
last time as the thought forced itself upon 
him that that might be his last battle, his 
fortune to lie in a lonely grave under a 
southern sky far from home or kindred, 
when the colonel’s unusual order startled 
them. Smiles broke through the grime of 
powder smoke, and with a hurrah for Ire- 
land, they charged the enemy. 

Up the hill, through a tangled growth of 
trees and underbrush, where thorny green- 
briars vied with shot and shell in retarding 
their progress. Six feetinadvance marched 
our color bearer, proudly erect, bearing the 
regimental colors, till with a@ sudden flirt 
the wind wound the flag around a green- 
briar. He was’ in a quandary; he disliked 
to tear it and yet he must go on, for his reg- 
iment was following him closely. He pulled 
nervously at the captive folds, forgetting 
the storm of bullets that raged around him. 
Just before the first ones of the regiment 
caught up with him his colonel stepped 
up and with one stroke of his sword cut 
the flag loose with the order: 

“Go on, sergeant!”’ 

The soldiers advanced through the under- 
brush on either side of a road. Thinking 
to escape another conflict with a green- 
briar, the sergeant stepped out into the 
road, but the bullets came so thick that he 
was glad to take to the brush. 

Neither wavering nor pausing because of 
the storm of bullets they must face, only 
closing up the gaps in their ranks when 
some unfortunate fellow fell, the boys ad- 
vanced up the hill, leaving behind them a 
trail of dead and wounded comrades. At 
last reaching the brow of the hill, the 
sergeant came into a hickory opening just 
in time to catch a glint of sunlight on 
metal. The confederates were in the act of 
turning their battery in the opposite di- 
rection and moving away to escape cap- 
ture by the federals. Leaving the dead un- 
buried, among them the Kentuckian and 
the Irish colonel, they picked up _ their 
wounded and hurried on to Vicksburg, 
where they arrived the’ next day without 
further incident. 


After the war closed in ’65, while on his 
way home, this color sergeant and what 
was left of his regiment happened to be on 
the same train with the general who com- 
manded the attacking force that day, Gen- 
era Gholson. On learning that this regi- 
ment was one of those engaged in that 
skirmish, the general told them that he had 
their transportation for Andersonville all 
arranged for the night before’ the 
attack. There wasn’t a more. cha- 
grind man in the state than Gen- 
eral Gholson when the federals. slipped 
through his _ = skillfully planned am- 
bush and escaped. He received a bullet in 
his arm early in the engagement. Tapping 
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his empty sleeve, he remarked, “If it hadn’t 
been for this, you fellows wouldn’t have 
got off so easily.” 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


The puzzlers will have an abundance of 
time for the November competition, the 
puzzles having been printed already, in 
the issue of Oct 29. They are omitted 
therefore this week. 

She: My grandfather was cousin to the 
earl of Bullyshanty, twice removed. He: 
Twice removed, eh? What for? Didn’t he 
pay his rent? 











Smithers: Why don’t you run for school 
director, Brown? 

Brown: Well, you see, sir, there is the 
farm to look after, and the work on the 
roads, the timber to cut, the strong party 
feeling, my views on the educational ques- 
tion, my tax theory, my ideas of the money 
problem, and then, besides—my wife wants 
to run, 








Hee foie Le 


How is this? 

Perhaps sleepless nights 
caused it, or grief, or sick- 
ness, or perhaps it was Care. 

No matter what the cause 
you cannot wish to look ol 
at thirty. 

Gray hair is starved hair. 

The hair bulbs have been 
deprived of proper food or 
proper nerve force. 


increases the circulation in 

the scalp, gives more power 

to the nerves, supplies miss- 

ing elements to the hair ¥& 

bulbs. : 
Used according to direc- @& 

tions, gray hair begins to 

show color in a few days. 

Soon it has all the softness 

and richness of youth and 

the color of early life returns. 
Would you like our book 

on the Hair? We will gladly 

send it to you. 


Write usI 


If you do not obtain all the 
benefits you expected from 
the Vigor, write the doctor 
about it. He may be able to 
suggest something of value 
to you. Address, Dr. J. C. 
Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Send for Catalogue. Chatham School of Telegraphy 
& Railroad Business College, Chatham, N. Y. 
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A VISIT FROM THE ALBUM AGENT 


‘“’'Tis a fine album, Miss; let me show it to you.” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


In Answer to Several. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 

Miss Edith, who ‘vrites 
a clear, round hand, 
makes this anxious in- 
quiry: “I’m a_ girl 13 
years old. I want to 
earn money enough to 
get a wheel but have no 
means of doing so. I 
now write to you to ask 
how much you will give 
me to write a story every 
week for the children’s 
page. I would like you to 
answer this as soon as 
you can.”” Similar rotes 
reach the Y F E’s desk 
frequently. Grown peo- 
ple ask editors the same 
question, and an effort to 
make the situation clear 
to those who want to 
earn money by writing is 
being made by a Mr Wady in a series of 
two articles in our Mothers and Daugh- 
ters’ pages. 

It is very rarely that a girl or boy of 
Miss Edith’s age can write a story, an 
article or poem worth paying for. This 
takes experience in the world and faithful 
practice in writing; and even with these 
qualifications there are few grown people, 
comparatively, who can earn money ih this 
vay. The wise course for Edith, or any 
other young person ambitious to write, is 
to practice describing what interests them 
as clearly and naturally as possible. Avoid 
big words and the phraseology of your 
favorite authors. “An honest tale speeds 
best being plainly told,’ as Shakespeare 
said. Some day if you write something 
you think will interest many readers, send 
it to a paper where such things are print- 
ed, being careful to put your name and 
address on the manuscript and to inclose 
a stamp if you want it back in case of 
rejection. . 





No, no, no, no; the Y F E cannot under- 
take to furnish the addresses of Tablers, 
except as these addresses are signed to the 
letters. He wishes he could. 





It must be that new subscribers are 
coming in all the time, for the familiar 
questions which have been answered over 
and over continve to be asked. In reply 
tu F. C. Ohlsen and 2. B. Sherman, anyone 
may write to our Table, and if the letter 
is deemed of sufficient interest it will be 
printed. The competition is sharp now, 
and a letter must be first-rate in order to 
get in. The foregoing will answer another 
reader, who writes as follows: “If I under- 
stand the rules, anyone can write to the 
Young Folks’ Table, and as I am a reader 
and admirer of your valuable iournal. I 


certainly believe I have a right to be heard. 
I again write a letter for the Table, hoping 
it will this time be printed. and if not, 
please notify me why not.” 





“Mr Y F E, when are you going to favor 
us with another and better view of your 
face? We have obtained but a tantalizing 
glimpse of it as yet,’’ writes Annie D. To 
which I would say,’ after the other boys 
have sent in their portraits as numerously 
as they ought, perhaps the Y F E will 
again thrust himself upon the attention 
of the company, if the Tablers desire. But 
the Y F E would much prefer to let that 
glimpse suffice, quoting a recent note of 
Kipling to an editor who asked for his 
photograph: “As to photos of myself, I 
have not one by me at present, but when I 
find one I will send it, but not for pub- 
lication, because my beauty is such that 
it fades like a flower if you expose it.” 

snianeiepeiailllliaas nee 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


At Omaha—I was in Omafrfa to see the 


exposition, and saw McKinley that same 
day. There was a great parade when he 
came. I have a brother who enlisted in the 
United States army, with Bryan as ~olonel. 
Who else can say as much? [I think t:.2 Y F 
E is “pretty slick, but he don’t slide.’’ Next 
time I write, I will send my photo. My 
brother in the army is 18, and I am just 16. 
(M. A. H. 














ANOTHER OF THE OHIO KIND. 





Squirrel Hunt—I heartily agree with 
South Carolina Boy in his essay on the 
treatment of young ladies, but I think he 
should have added old ladies, too. Mr 
Editor, will you please let me describe a 
hunting trip after squirrels, which my 
brother and I took? We got up one sun- 
shiny morning and as we hadn’t anything 
to do we resolved to take a hunting tour 
through the neighboring woods. We hadn’t 
traveled more than half a mile when we 





rood-by, Sammie.” 
{From photographs by Ethel J. Paxten 


caught sight of a large gray squirrel, run- 
ning along the ground; we chased him up 
2 large maple tree, but lost sight of him. 
When we thought we saw him again we 
fired three barrels at him, but when 
we came to look on the ground 
for him he wasn’t there. Happening to 
lcok up we saw that we had been bom- 
barding a knot on the tree. In loading up 
again I got my ramrod stuck in the gun, 
and, do my best, we couldn’t get it out, 
so nothing remained but to shoot it out. 
I aimed the gun at a certain spot ahead 
and fired. Imagine our surprise when the 
ramrod fell a short distance behind us. 
Well, we went along, with but poor suc- 
cess, for two or three hours, when we be- 
gan to get hungry, so we held a consulta- 
tion on the propriety of going home for 
some dinner, but we decided to go on a 
little farther. After traveling about half 
an hour we came to an opening in the 
woods and lo! there appeared before our 
gaze a corn and potato fleld. We picked 
a dozen ears of corn and dug a hill or so 
of potatoes and roasted them for our din- 
ner and, let me tell you, they were good. 
We arrived home shortly before sun down, 
with empty game bags.—[{Hiawatha. 





Broncho Busteress—M. M. A., if I was 
out in Nebraska I would show you how I 
could ride bronchos. Papa has a broncho 
about 14% hands high. He bought her when 
she was about two years old, and she was 
so wild that it took the men about a week 
to catch her. She would run all over the 
pasture, which is very large, and would 
finally bring up in the woods, where they 
could not find her. About a week after papa 
brought her to the barn I commenced rid- 
ing her. She ran like wildfire, but it did not 
do her any good, for the faster she ran 
the better I liked it. She runs very fast 
and seems to like it much better than trot- 





A lamp d does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off in 
chimneys, unless you use the 
chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





GENTS WANTED, immediately, by the Celebrat- 

ed Geneva Nursery,to canvass for the sale of Our 
Home-Grown Nursery Stock, certificated according to 
law, as entirely free from insect or disease. Commission 
and expenses paid weekly. Priceslow. There is no nurs- 
ery stock that enjoys any better reputation than ours. 
We are also handling the best-selling specialty on the 
market, an article of absolnte necessity. Sells at sight. 
Address W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y., proprietors of 
the Geneva Nursery, established 1846, and most complete 
plant of its kind. 


— 


YOUR WALL-PAPER : 


fs) BY MAIL from the manufacturers 
oe”? Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 4 roll. 
Q'_27 KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 
































ting. I do not ride her much now, as I 
have a bicycle. The first time I took a 
ride on my wheel I went something over 
25 miles. Have any of the Tablers beaten 
that on theif first ride? Monogram, I guess 
you do not like Caesar any better than I 
do, to study. I like Virgil much better and 
think it is more interesting. Do any of the 
Tablers study French? I do, and think it 
great fun, for you do not have to study it 
very much. Norma, you need not dread go- 
ing to high school, if your teachers are like 
mine, for they are very kind to new 
scholars. I suppose all of the Tablers are 
very fond of geometry, it is so interesting. 
Lily of the Valley, I agree with you as to 
Dewey. I think Hobson was much more of 
a hero. Dewey agree?--[Berkshire High 
School Girl. 





Our Jolly Contrivance—a Shadow, why 
de you not come again? Come, all ye people 
of 18 years, let us have a circle. The other 
Table has learned a lesson of peace from 
our Table. Don’t you think so? They are 
guite calm now. I think Aunt Mollie is the 
person; let us vote for her. The boys’ let- 
ters have been more interesting than the 
girls’. I would suggest that those living 
near curious and interesting places write 
descriptive letters. Only do not forget to 
mix in a large amount of gayety. I think 
this Table is the jolliest kind of contrivance. 
[Sunshine. 





Good Girl—I am nine years old. I help 
my sister do the housework. I wash the 
breakfast dishes while my sister does the 
separator’s dishes. The housekeeper is my 
sister. I like to go to school. We have lots 
of fun.—[May Bell. 





Following the Races—My time is spent 
out of doors. The most of it is spent with 
horses, that being what I care the most for. 
It keeps me very busy, for we have six 
horses and colts, taking care of the horses 
and breaking the colts as they are old 
enough. My sister and I have a horse that 
no one but us drives. He stands 16 hands, 
has two white feet, is white in his face and 
is a fine black. When we want to drive 
double we hook him with a pacing colt, that 
is for long drives, usually. I have been to 
four races this fall and am going to three or 
four more. I enjoy dancing very much. I 
am 19 years old.—[Connecticut Girl. 





Oh My!—When I read South Carolina 
Boy’s letter I could have given him a good, 
sisterly kiss, if he would not have objected. 
And now I want to thank him for writing 
such a nice letter to our brothers and sis- 
ters. I am glad to see our boys com- 
ing to the front; their letters are fully as 
interesting as our sisters’, When shall we 
see their pictures? Fidget, you surely are 
fond of dishwashing or the editor would not 
have had it so. I think we should extend a 
vote of thanks to our Y F E for being so 
kind and patient to us, for we must cause 
him some trouble.—[Rhode Island Farmer 
Girl. 





Tolling the Boys—Farmers, do your boys 
work and labor in the field, while you and 
your daughter ride around in that new bug- 
gy? And do you put on any style wheninthe 
boys’ sight? No?. They see you once in 
awhile out of sight, with that old John’s 
head high up in the air looking at the sun, 
moon and stars, the lines in one hand, in the 
other the program for the next Sunday, how 
to get those boys to wash and grease that 
buggy and brush and hitch old John up, 
and unhitch him on your return. Now, 
farmers, take warning, and take care that 
your boys work and also enjoy their time. 
But do not try to toll them along as you 
would a hog. I have seen a man toll 
hogs along with corn, and as long as the 
nogs would follow he would-not feed them, 
but when they turned back he would throw 
them an ear and then pick it up, and keep 
up the old way of tolling them. Just let 
me tell you this discourages them and af- 
ter awhile they will not follow. Now take 
warning, or your boys will turn and not 


follow you.—[Rebel. 





Poppies—Mr Editor, why didn’t you say 
the poppy was your favorite flower when 
they were in blossom? I might have sent 
you one. We had some lovely ones, all 
colors, too. The white ones were as large 
- a common sized bowl, just handsome. 
Frets don’t you wish you had spoken be- 
ore? Or do you wish vou hadn't spoken? 
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DOING GREAT WORK. 





Use of Paine’s Celery Compound in 
the Philadelphia W C A. 


s 


The magnificent building at the corner of 
Eighteenth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, 
is a monument that tells what a great char- 
ity is the Women’s Christian association 
of the Quaker city. 

The superintendent of the W C A home is 
the accomplished woman whose portrait is 
printed here, Miss Katherine Kennedy. 
What she has done and what she is doing 
tor the benefit of other women commands 
the highest respect and admiration. 

In all other institutions of this kind 
more attention is given every year to 
teaching the laws of health and right liv- 
ing, physically as well as morally. The 
health of communities is more and more 
frequently a subject of attention from cler- 
fymen and teachers. An ailing, nervous 
man or woman finds it more difficult to be 
lropeful and cheerful and good than a_well 
one. 

Writing to the Wells & Richardson com- 

any, who are the proprietors of the most 
wonderfulof all remedies for thecure of dis- 
eases that arise from the impairment of 
the nervous system, Paine’s celery com- 
pound, Miss Kennedy, in the course of 
ker letter, referring to the use of Paine’s 
celery compound among the members of 
the W C A, says that “those who have 
heen taking it feel greatly benefited, and 
Gesire to continue the use of it.”” So many 
women run down in health by overwork, 








or what is worse, overworry, have been 
restored to perfect health by Paine’s cel- 
ery compound, that its record in the Phil- 
adelphia home has been duplicated in every 
large city in the union. Grateful testimo- 
nials of this character have been publish2d 
time and again in these columns, and it is 
a fact that no other remedy has ever re- 
ceived a hundredth of the hearty blessings 
that the managers of public institutions 
have openly accorded to Paine’s celery 
compound. 

The widespread use of Paine’s celery 
compound, in the most intelligent, careful 
Lomes, and among the most. thoughtful 
portions of every community, has grown 
up by just this sort of personal guarantee, 
by word of mouth, from persons made 
strong and well to others needing exactly 
the kind of invigoration und toning up that 
Faine’s celery compound gives. 

In time of great mental strain, when 
cther remedies only meddle and muddle, 
Paine’s celery compound feeds the hard- 
pressed nerves. 

Paine’s celery compound purifies the 
blood of all bad humors, and cures the 
many ailments from this familiar cause. 

A vast proportion of all diseases are pre- 
ventable. Paine’s celery compound is un- 
iversally prescribed by medical men to stop 
the pregress of disorders, due to poor blood 
and badly nourished nerves. 


* 
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Fidget, will you please have your address 
published? You are my ideal girl. Please 
send your photo, too. My ideal boy went 
to war. I suppose he will be back soon. 
He just went as far as California. How 
I'd like to see the Y F E’s wife. Y I bet 
she’s jealous of all us girls.—[{S. B. O. D. 





Reading—I wonder how many of the 


Tablers that are extensive readers think 
how much benefit a course of broad and 
instructive reading is to them. I find that 
not only do I obtain pleasure from it, but 
it also aids me in my studies. Many in- 
teresting books can be read in connection 
with history. It is also helpful in the 
study of English. If any of the Tablers 
have read any good books that they can 
recommend I should be glad to hear of 
them. I wonder how many Tablers can 
tell what the following passage is taken 
from: “Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn, and caldron bubble.’’—[Student. 





A Jay-hawker—I live in ‘“drouthy Kan- 
sas.” Iam on the “sunny side of thirty.” 
I am a tall, long, lank, freckle-faced Jay- 
hawker. I would make a good match in 
beauty for River Rat, with his long, yellow 
Missouri neck. M. A. A. must be a fine 
rider. I never rode horseback in my life, 
to speak of—was just like so many girls, 
afraid. But I can hitch, harness and drive 
horses as well as any girl or boy. I have 
a horse and buggy to drive when I please. 
What has become of Birdie No 1? Fidget, 
I too hate dish-washing or work of any 
kind in the house. I am a better worker 
out doors.—{A Kansas Pickle. 





Go Ahead—How many of the Tablers 
ever received a business letter and an- 
swered it immediately? I do not care for 
the first part of the question, but the last 
four words are the heart and soul of it. 
I recently wrote to a girl in another state 
(1 shall leave you to conjecture that she 
was one of the Tablers,) and in precisely 
two weeks, time for the round trip to have 
been made four times, I received a reply 
—satisfactory when it came, but fearfully 
slow coming. I wish some of the young 
teachers would tell us what their monthly 
Wages are and in what state they live. I 
intend to teach some day. Wages here are 
from $35 to $55 per month. Monogram seems 
to me to be rather forward and ahead of 
the times to mention divorce suits in a 
Young Folks’ Table. If the Y F E were to 
offer prizes to the most popular Tablers, 
the last two sentences of Monogram’s ietter 
plainly indicate for whom he would vote 
and for whom he would not. I fear, Norma, 


‘that your high school education will do you 


little good if you dread so to go. But go 
ahead, you will like it better than you 
think. I would dearly love to go to high 
school if we had one nearer home. I would 
like to ask the Y F E what becomes of the 
original photographs that are sent him. 
Are they returned? In spite of Lizzie Lock- 
hart’s exhortation I sign myself—[Fausta. 

#3" The photographs are returned to the 
owners if clearly labeled on the back with 
the name and address. 





Street Corner Talk—If a Saucy Girl 
means what she wrote, she need not say 
anything about the other Table. Although 
1 do not like the Bachelor’s letters, I think 
he writes to see what is said. There are 
men just like him, always standing on the 
corner ready to make some remark about 
any ladies that pass. I would like to know 
if there are any soldiers’ sons or daughters 
who write to either of the Tables. My 
father served three years in Co G, 33d In- 
diana. He was wounded at the battle of 
Thomas Station, and taken to Libby prison, 
and nearly starved to death. Have any of 
the Tablers ever read Capturing a Loco- 
motive, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin?—[Indiana 
Sunflower. 

Laughing Water—Miss Chatterbox, my 
views differ from yours. Pool, billiards 
end drink are not always found together. 
I play an occasional game of pool, but 
never drink. Miss Chatterbox has some no- 
ble traits of character which she has un- 
consciously displayed while writing to the 
Table. Another, Miss No 3, says’ she 
wouldn't hide if Mr Editor called on her. 
Mr Editor might find himself in the same 
predicament as Mr Hobson did when he 
came back from Cuba. How many of the 
Tablers have seen Minnehaha falls? Thev 

e 
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are situated near Minneapolis. It is a pic- 
turesque fall though rather small. Could 
that wild foaming water but speak, what 
« beautiful story it could tell! These falls 
were made famous by Longfellow and 
named after Minnehaha, an Indian prin- 
cess. Minne in the Indian tongue is water. 
Minnehaha means “laughing water.” By 
these falls Minnehaha is supposed to have 
made her mat of rushes. The falls are sur- 
rounded by artificial lakes and parks. Who 
is the author of these lines: Habit is a 
cable. Each day we weave a tiny strand 
and soon it becomes’ so strong we cannot 
break it.—[Bill B. 





A Remedy—What I wish particularly to 
say is that I cannot*See why Crystal is so 
lonely. You are preparing for future use- 
fulness, are getting a good education, so 
you can have a chance to be the equal of 
any lady in the land. Few farmers’ daugh- 
ters can do that. And you live where you 
can attend church and lectures-and have 
a good many advantages and pleasures, 
besides a chance of doing good to those 
that do not have as many blessings as you 
have. Can you not find some people poor 
or in trouble that you can help, or make 
their life brighter? Why don’t you learn to 
knit and crochet and do other fancy work? 
Make some paper flowers, read the direc- 
tions, or pull natural flowers apart and 
imitate them. I think you would find it 
nice work. My favorite authors are Louisa 
Alcott, Marion Harland and Mary Jane 
Holmes, and I prefer Will Carleton’s 
poetry.—[Edith. 





Possum—I have a pet possum. He eats 
apples and chickens. My friend caught six 
and gave me this one. There was a mother 
and five little ones.—(TW. G. F., North Car- 
olina. 





Nine Readings—I wish the boy that had 
his picture in the paper (‘‘the kind that 
grows in Ohio’’) would tell us his name. I 
cut the pictures out,and I would like to have 
the names, as I expect to paste them ina 
book some day. Violet, I think Titus is fine. 
People think the women look so bad on 
wheels, I suppose they think the men look 
beautiful. I think they look like a lot of 
monkeys. If Darwin.could have seen them, 
he would not have needed to look for the 
missing link. I think women look nice on 
wheels. I am a great admirer of the new 
woman. My cousin is here from the city. 
I never laugh so much as I do when I am 
with her. I am reading Pelham, by Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer-Lytton; I expect to read Lu- 
cretia when I finish that. They are both in 
the same book. I think Jane Eyre is a fine 
book. I have read it through nine times. 
I would have read it oftener if it belonged 
to me.—[Miss Idal. 


Mistletoe—Sweet Sixteen, every Christ- 
mas I have a large bunch of mistletoe. 
Jockey Horse, I think the answer to your 
riddle is the Maine. I am 14 and a gram- 
mar school girl. I cordially invite all of 
the Tablers to come and see me if they 
come this way; also the Y F E.—[Gram- 
mar School Girl No 2. 

en 

The children are the great teachers. They 
bring a new revelation of God and his 
love. No man knows who God is untii he 
has become a father; for no man knows 
what fatherhood is until he has felt the 
pulsations of a father’s love in his own 
heart. The child is the great revelator, 
and now as of olden time the sign of God’s 
presence is the babe in the cradle.—[Ly- 
man Abbott. 

















Cures While You Sleep, 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 


Catarrh & Colds, 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
pone at the same time preventing the spread of 
sat. fiarm maton tpthepounpeeaned’ palin deem 
‘armless you c Sold 
booklet with testimonials free. - 


a s vare-chasenaus CO., 69 Wall 8t. 
SOHIEFFELIN & CO..New York , Sole Agenta 














Allcock’s 


POROUS PLASTERS 
are the best plasters made. 


The Arabs say that the best 
Teacher is Time. That is true, 
especially when year after year 
enforces the samelesson. For more 
than 40 years ALLCOCK’s Porous 
PLASTER has been in use in every 
part of the world, and the testimony 
is universal as to its superior value. 

Your druggist: may have some 
other plaster on hand which he is 
anxious to dispose of, or some 
worthless imitation purchased at a 
low price for the purpose of substi- 
tution. Do not be deceived ; insist 
upon having Allcock’s. 













Earn a Queen 
SY; Hitchen 
Cabinet 


By ann 2 & pounds 


(Greatest ene, Ree: 
i convenience—Indors- 
ed by Mrs. Rorer.) Or 
sell 30 ibs. for a Sec- 
m retary; 65 Ibs. for a 
Couch or Roll - Top 
Desk; 45 lbs. for a 
i Brass Bedstead ; 101bs. 

for a Crescent Cam- 
“Cra ; 26 lbs. for a Silver 
id Watch and Chain. 


Transportation Free. 
it Writefor Catalogue. 
W. G. BAKER 
(Dept. B) 
Springfield, Mass. 


We give every girl or woman one rolled 
FF gold-filled solitaire Puritan rose diamond 





ee. solid gold pattern, for selling 20 pack- 

ages Garfield Pure Pepsin Gum among 
friends at 5 cents a package. Send name; we mail gum. 
When sold send money; we will mail ring; few can tell it 
from genuine diamond. Unsold gum taken back. Write 
for our 64-page oun ue showing 400 premiums. 
GARFIELD GU Box 31, MEADVILLE, PA. 





WE ;WE WANT A WIFE: A WIFE 
IN EVERY TOWN; 


Awitew or single lady will do! Or good a 
act as agents and sell THE GREAT 
ORIENTAL DISCOVERY 


‘““NEE-BAN.”’ 


* 
A CENUINE JAPANESE CEMENT. : 
It is well-known that the Japanese are noted for 

their wonderful dexterity and ingenuity in mending 
broken articles, and the wonderful adhesive power 
of their cements for mending Crockery pater oes 
Furniture, Leather and Rubber. ** NEE % 
has been a secret with Japanese for ages. It 4 just 
been introduced in the United States by us. “NEE- 
BAN” mends Crockery, Glassware . Leather, 
Furniture, Rabber and Tires, etc, instantly. 
Articles mended with “‘ Nee-Ban ” can be washed 
with warm water. It is put up in pretty and 
attractive tubes. 
HANDY TO Ne IN SOLID STICK FORM! 
TT IS CLEAN! WILL NOT SOIL YOUR 
—e one rube contains 25 times more 
A than cement on the market. 
RICE 25 C EN LARGE TUBE. Agents 
selling from 2 od 6 dezen a day. Your profit is 
big on every doz 
OUR TERMS ‘To AGENTS: If you order a 
once, 14 *“*Nee-Ban,” $1.50; your profit, #2.00. 3 
“Nee-Ban,” $4.00; your profit, $6.00. One gross “Nee- 
Ban,” #13. ate your profit, $22.50. Is this not a 


eoEND ve 
YOUR ORDER NOW! We pay all 
express charges by civing extra goods. All orders 
must be accompanied by cash or Post Office or Ex- 
press Money Order. We give handsome advertising 
matter, pictures, elegant jewelry and handsome 
premiums with every order Make ali orders pay- 
ableto CHAMPION CHICA co.., 
11S. 7th St., iladelphia, Pa. 
We give exclusive territory of ve county on first 
order of one gross, or to any town on order of one 
dozen or more, REFERENCE.—Dun’s Com- 
mercial Agency, or any Express Company 
in Philadelphia, or this paper. Write your 
name and address pee ere ren AR ee 


When witting to advertisers be sure to seevososeseesrccseeeee 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 














The Little Hair Trunk. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 
There’s a little hair trunk in the attic 
stored, 
inder the rafters packed away; 
With a heart nigh broken, a _ mother’s 
hands 
Tenderly carried it there one day. 
The tears fell fast as she closed the lid 
On the homely trinkets—you’ll call them 
so 
That her baby leved, then with one more 
kiss 
On the little hair trunk, she turned to go. 


Now on the lid is the dust of years— 
I wonder what think all the toys within! 
Do they wish for the baby voice, still so 
long, 
To ’rouse them once more with its boy- 
ish din? . 
In the attic I happened to be one day, 
I couldn’t help taking a tiny peep— 
They were just as he left them, every one— 
Oh, well, perhaps it was foolish to weep! 


A bottle of beans (they were yellow and 
black); 
He called them his ‘istock,’’ which he 
bought and sold; 
A “Mother Goose rhymes’’—and his finger 
prints 
Were still on its covers, now ragged and 
old! 
A “Dinah” doll, without any hair— 
All these I found—the others you know, 
For perhaps a like little trunk you placed 
Under the rafters, too, long ago! 





Writing for the Press.—II. 


CLIFTON 8. WADY. 





Continuing our subject of last week (Oct 
29): 

Almost any magazine will warn you as 
to technical points or ‘‘don’ts.”” One of the 
most important of these is, ‘‘Don’t write on 
toth sides of the paper.’’ Use one side 
enly and write with pen and ink if you 
have no typewriter (which many good 
writers have not, by the way), and aim to 
make your writing plain and easy to read 
—not “pretty.”” Noticing the paragraphing 
of your favorite reading will give you 
points on division of lines, etc. 

You will mail manuscripts and good ones 


too, oftentimes, many many times, and 
get them back regularly before a sale is 
made. I want to warn you at the outset 


to take these rejections calmly. Be sure 
you’ve said something worthy of preser- 
vation in print; and when you have, and 
have expressed it briefly and happily, rest 
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assured there is a place for it somewhere, 
and keep it going. What comes back to 
you to-day may be used and paid for to- 
morrow or the next day or the next week. 
If you are not going to take these rejections 
with philosophy and patience, and use their 
lessons for making better and _. better 
“stuff,’’ you were better not in the busi- 
ness at all. Do not conclude at once that 
your article, essay, poem or paragraph is 
not good because it is at once rejected. 
There is good reason for sending back 
quantities of matter ‘by papers which are 
overloaded with manuscripts or which find 
yours not just suited to their needs or to 
their policy. Study closely a varied list 
of periodicals and aim to fit your con- 
tributions t6 their seeming needs. Even 
when you do this, much of your -‘man- 
uscripts is bound to be returned; 
and then you must send them floating over 
the uncertain sea to other ports. Patience 
with a capital P is necessary. If you’ve 
got it—and also energy, knowledge of hu- 
man nature and “language’’—you may do 
tairly well as a general writer even though 
you be not brilliant. But don’t draw the 
rash conclusion that you can support your 
family (or even yourself) by ventures of 
this kind. If you must earn a certain in- 
come depend upon something more stable 
and employ this gift as an aside. If it is 
to be a vital thing in your life it will, de- 
pend upon it, grow with your growth and 
strengthen with your strength and your 
persistent efforts to find a berth wherein 
you may anchor your talents will result in 
finding it. If not know ye that there are 
hundreds and thousands of people who live 
and die disappointed in this particular, 
though successful in all other ways. 

I say then, ‘‘experiment” in this line while 
still holding to a certainty. Do your best, 
keep doing it, keep reaching out and broad- 
ening your possibilities, and you will prob- 
ably be surprised at your degree of suc- 
cess. If you won’t expect too much you 
will be agreeably ‘‘disappointed,’’—hence 
the strength of my warnings here. Finally, 
then, if you have the inclination to write 
—go ahead and write! and let what may, 
come. Do not be disheartened at early 
and many failures, as this is exactly the 
history of nearly all writers and great 
authors. Study and keep trying. 


—_———— ESE 


“What you want to do,” said the druggist, 
as he handed the old darky the patent 
medicine, ‘is to take a dose of this after 
each meal.” ‘Yes, suh,’’ was the reply, ‘‘an’ 
now, will you please, suh, tell me whar I’m 
gwine ter git de meals?” 








Uncle Sam’s legs are long because they 
are always being pulled. e 
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A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder cause Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Bladder Disorders, 
difficult or too frequent pass- 
ing water, Dropsy, ete. For 
these diseasesa Positive cific 
Cure is found ina new botan- 
ical discovery, the wonderful 
woteengy Siar teans by 
»otanists, the piper icum, 
from the Ganges River, East 
India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by drain- 
ing out of the Blood the pois- 
onous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the disease 


Professor Edward 8. Fogg, the . 


Mr. R.C. Wood, Lowell, ind. Eyangelist, testifies in the Chris- 
tian Advocate that the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him in 
one month of severe Kidney and Bladder disease 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in four weeks he was cured of Rheumat- 
ism and Kidney and Bladder disease, after ten years’ 
suffering. His bladder trouble wasso _ he had to 
get up five to twelve times during the night. Rev. 
Thos. M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., and others give 
similar testimony. Many ladies, including Mrs. Lydia 
Valentine, East Worcester, N. Y.; Mrs. Maria Wall, Ferry, 
Mich., testify to its wonderful curative coees in Kidney 
and other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend if: to others. It isa 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Aadress, the Church 
Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





$8 PAID Ficsa’ sendestps. a. W. SCOTT,Cohves, N.Y. 


Special Offer 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


Toall NEW SUBSCRIBERS to'this Journal for 1899, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1899, we will 
send the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE 
from the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special inducement that is offered at no other 
season of the year, and we ask as‘a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up aclub, we will send this 
journal one year free to anyone sending us three new 
subscribers at $1 per year. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
and we trust that our friends will enter at once upon an 
energetic canvass, and make good use of the above offer. 
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: FIRST-CLASS SEWIN ( MACHINES OF OUR JOURNAL. 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place. 





“ Agriculturist ” Sewing Machine No. 4, Freight prepaid, $19.00 pjied in either walnut or oak finish. 


ORANGE JUD 


OUR PRICES. 


ROUND OR WHEEL TENSION, 
No. 2, Agriculturist, 2 Drawers, $17.50 


No. 3, “6s 4 “6 18.25 
No. 4, 66 6 ée 19.00 
No. 5. 66 4 66 20.00 
(FOLDING TOP), FLAT TENSION. 
No. 2, Success, 2 Drawers, $16.00 
No. 3, _ “ 16.75 
No. 4, 66 6 66 17.50 





FREIGHT PREPAID. 


The above prices include prepayment by us of 
freight to all points in the United States east of 
the Rocky mountains. 

All machines are guaranteed for 5 years. “@%sh 
must accompany each order. as we cannot afford 
to send them out C. O. D. Those not subscribers 
to our journal must add $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
seription. Send 2-cent stamp for circulars giving 
full particulars. All the machines can be sup- 


CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building. 





——z 






FOR ALL READERS 


* Success ” Sewing Machine No. 3, Freight prepaid, $16.75 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 


DD COMPANY 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Linen Doily with Spider Web Border. 


DELIA. 





Materials, a circle of linen 3% inches in 
diameter and a spool of thread No 70. But- 
tonhole stitch the linen and make one 
round of s c’s. 

First row—Ch three, two dc in Ist s ¢, 
*ch two, three dc in third s c, * repeat 
around, making 50 groups of d c’s in all. 

Second row—Ch three, two dc in space, 
*ch two, three dc in next space, ch two, 





three dc in next space, ch two, three dc 
in next space, ch seven, tr in next space, 
ch seven, three dc in next space, *repeat 
ten times. 

Third row—Ch three, two d ec, *ch two, 
three dc, ch two, three dc, ch seven, s c 
under seven chain, s c in treble, s c under 
chain, ch seven, three d ec, * repeat ten 
times. 

Fourth row—Ch three, two dc, *ch two, 
three dc, ch seven, s c under ch, three 
s c in three s c, s ec under ch, ch seven, 
three dc, *repeat ten times. 

Fifth row—Ch three, two d ec, ch two, 
three d c in same space, *ch two, three d c, 
ch seven, three s c in three middle s c’s 
of last row, ch one, three dc, ch two, three 
dc, ch two, three dc in same space,* re- 
peat ten times. 

Sixth row—Ch three, two doc, *ch two, 
three dc, ch two, three dc, ch two, three 
dec, ch two, three dc, ch seven, tr in mid- 
dle s c of last row, ch seven, three d ¢ * 
Repeat ten times. 

Seventh row—Ch three, two dc, *ch two, 
three dc, ch two, three d c, ch two, three 
dec in same space, ch two, three d ce, ch 


two, three dc in same space, ch two, three . 


a ec, ch two, three dc, ch two, three d ce, 
ch two, three-d c, *repeat ten times. 

Eighth row—Ch ten, skip one space, s c in 
next, ch fifteen, s c in same space, ch fif- 
teen, s c in same space, ch fifteen, s c in 
same space, ch seven, skip one space, dc in 
next, turn, ch five, s c in ch five, ch five, 
sc in next, ch fifteen, ch five, s c in next, 
ch fifteen, ch five, s c in ch ten, turn, “three 
s ¢c, picot, three s c, picot, three s c, picot 
under each ch five, three s c under d ce, 
s c in space.* Repeat twenty times. 

Penis <tc ct 
Knitted Bed Slipper. 


RUTH. 





Material, Germantown wool. Cast on 
cighty-three stitches. One row plain. At 
each side of three center stitches, raise one 
every row until there are one hundred and 
five stitches on the needle. 

Then raise center stitch every row until 
one hundred and seventeen are on the 
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needle. Knit fourteen rows plain, then 
narrow in center every other row until one 
bundred and nine are on, then every row 
till seventy-one stitches are on, then every 
alternate row till fifty-nine remain. 

Raise one at each side of center stitch 
until sixty-five are on. 

Rib in jacket stitch. Knit one, *over. slip 
one, narrow, to end. Return row, narrow 
the slipped and over stitches. When long 
enough, sew up sole and back. Finish with 
crochet scallop. 





Old Clothes and Economy. 
ALLIE L. NAY. 





I do not agree with Helen Watts M’Vey 
when she says cast-away clothing is not 
worth making over. An article that was 
originally of really good material is al- 
most always worth making over into some 
other articles, especially if the housewife 
is capable of making the article herself. 
Good stockings are always worth cutting 
over and re-footing once. A really good 
all-wool dress may be washed, pressed and 
made over once or twice for the original 
wearer, or someone else. 

But I think men’s garments that are but 
partially worn are more often made a 
wasteful use of in mats and carpets than 
any other garments. Most women have the 
idea they cannot be made over. That is a 
great mistake. Come to church with me 
some Sunday this fall and I will show you 
a neat-looking, stylish jacket of indigo 
blue broadcloth, but (don’t tell I told) it 
was. made out of a sack coat and a pair of 
pants; and over there is an elderly lady 
with a black broadcloth jacket, that was 
made out of an overcoat that was once 
the wearer’s grandfather’s. The wearer 
said, “It was a little tender, but it is lined 
with sateen and will last longer than the 
fashion, I'll warrant.’’ A neighbor has a 
pretty and warm sleeveless jacket made 





from a pair of small checked pants; she 
also makes gaiters for herself and two girls 
out of parts of coats and pants. And now, 
although I have not told one-half my story, 
I think I will leave it for some ingenious 
reader to finish. 


hc 
Men’s Knitted Gloves. 
LALIA MITCHELL, 





Material, knitting silk No 300, 1% oz, 
and four knitting needles No 17. 

Cast on seventy-two stitches, twenty-four 
on each of three needles and join together 
Knit once around plain and 40 rounds rib- 
bed—two plain and two purl. Next six 
rounds knit plain. 

At the beginning of ist needle, throw silk 
over needle, knit three, throw silk over and 
knit remainder of round plain. This be- 
gins widening for thumb. Next two rounds 
plain. 

At beginning of next round throw silk 
over, knit five, throw silk over, remainder 
plain. Next two rounds plain. 

Continue widening in same way between 
plain rounds until there are thirty-th: 


stitches between widenings. Next six 
rounds plain. 
Slip the thirty-five thumb stitches onto a 


thread or another short needle. Turn work 
and cast on nine stitches in place of those 
slipped off. Turn and complete round 
Plain. In 3d round from thumb} narrow 
twice—the first two of nine stitches cast on 
and the last two. 

Narrow in same place every alternate round 
until there are but seventy-two stitches ; 
maining. Knit twenty rounds plain and be- 
gin the fingers. For first finger take 10 
stitches from first needle and 10 from last. 
Slip all remaining stitches onto a thread 


After knitting twenty stitches, cast nine 
onto a third needle, join and knit as many 
plain rounds as the length of the finger 


may require. Narrow very quickly. First 
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Gold Dust does it. Morning, F 
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It to an humble home ora palace the cleansing touch that 
both alike require. It’s woman’s best friend and dirt’s worst enemy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. Philada, L 
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= Che Christian Advocate. « 


Illustrated Forty-page Weekly. ‘Official Newspaper of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” $2.50 a year, Postpaid, 


An ably conducted Church newspaper of highest standing for ability in the conduct of all its 
departments. Read by the thoughtful, cultured membership of the Church at home and abroad. 
No better field for cultivation by high-grade advertisers of the United States in search of buyers. 

Fullest information cheerfully given in relation to circulation and rates, on receipt of 


request from any advertiser. 





Address 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 


LARKIN SOAPS The Larkin Idea fully explained in 

- : beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 

er | Tho Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Vi 


QUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, Sept. 24th and Oct. 22d. 

















knit two, marrow, repeat. Second -and 
third rounds plain. 1 

Fourth round. Knit-one, narrow, next 
round narrow every ‘stitch, fasten end of 
silk securely with a sewing needle. For sec- 
ond finger take nine stitches from front of 
glove and nine from back, pick up nine 
stitches where nine were cast on before, to 
make the gore, knit these twenty-seven 
stitches, cast on nine more and join. 

Arrange the stitches on three needles and 
knit one round plain. In every alternate 
round, narrow the second and the last two 
stitches of gore, until but twenty-nine 
stitches are left. Work second finger like 
first. Third finger same as second and 
fourth, except casting on the nine for gore. 
There were sixteen stitches left on needles 
end these with nine picked up from last 
gcre make twenty-five stitches for the fin- 
ger. 
- For the thumb take the thirty-five 
stitches from thread, pick up nine from the 
gore and narrow until there are but thirty- 
five on needles. Work as you did the fin- 
gers. The wrist may be finished with a 
row of double crochet, but I prefer to leave 
it without. These gloves make nice Christ- 
mas gifts. 





A Riding Habit. . 





A natty riding habit for fall and winter 
here pictured as 
The 


made of dark 
tight-fitting bodice is 


wear is 
green serge. 





No 21,266. Ladies’ waist. Sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. 
No 21,361. Ladies’ equestrian skirt. Sizes 


22 to 34 inches waist measure. 


trimmed with narrow bands of green braid, 
the front being cut double-breasted and 
fastened with a row of buttons on the left 
side. A high collar trimmed to match the 
waist, finishes the neck. The sleeves show 
the stylish slight fulness at the shoulders 


and afte made with shaped under-arm 
pieces. The skirt is the regulation habit 
style, its only ornament being braid and 
buttons. 


The price of each pattern is 10c, when or- 
dered of the pattern department at. this 
office. Don’t forget to give sizes and num- 
bers in ordering. 





The Country Auction—The following de- 
scription of a successful way in which we 
have made money for our society may be 
of interest to some of your readers. It is 
called a country auction. We go from hous, 
to house and solicit articles, anything, new 
or old, big or little; vegetables, poultry, old- 
fashioned things, etc. On the day set a 
team is sent around to collect the things, 
and they are sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. You want a good, live auctioneer, 
one who will make plenty of fun. We had a 
table at one side of the hall, where one 
could obtain coffee, ginger bread, doughnuts 
and salt fish for a small sum. Our hall is 


quite near the eity, so we make most of our 
money from vegetables, but we have about 


everything one could find at a regular auc- 
tian sale—IN CLG. 
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Letter E Quilt Block. 


ALLIE Li. NAY. 





To make a seven inch letter, which is a 
pretty size, first cut two strips 7% inches 
Ing and 1% inches wide, these are for top 
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Woy} 




















and bottom of the letter; next cut one strip 
5% inches longand1% inches wide, thisis for 
the back. Cut the other pieces to match 
these. Letter E may be easily changed to 
F by leaving off the bottom of the letter 
except such a part as will represent three 
squares. The center one of these joins the 
back of the letter and gives a pleasing fin- 
ish. The accompanying picture shows the 
back of the pattern, the right side, of 
course, being far prettier. 


The Youth’s Companion promises to sur- 
pass itself during the coming year. Those 
who read it during 1899 will be introduced 
to the foremost novelists, explorers, naval 
officers, poets and men of science in Eng- 
land and the United States. They will be 
“personally conducted,” as it were, into 
the heart of Africa by Henry M. Stanley; 
into the Arctic seas by such explorers as 
Peary, Greely and Markham, and into spy- 
ridden Russia by Poultney Bigelow. Gen- 
eral Grant, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, General Fremont and 
other celebrities will be presented to them 
through the medium of anecdotal portraits 
drawn by their sons, or daughters, or in- 
timate friends. The best of all story- 
writers, including Stockton, Howells, Bret 
Harte, William Black, James Payn, Sarah 
Orne Jewett and Mary E. Wilkins, will en- 
tertain them, and profitable advice on the 
choice of a career, the care of children and 
other subjects will be given by such au- 
thorities as Sir Clements Markham (presi- 
dent of the Royal geographical society), 
Right Hon James Bryce, Dr Mary Putnam 
Jacobi and the president of the Art Stu- 
dents’ league. Among the other contribu- 
ters will be Rev Dr E. E. Hale, the secre- 
tary of the navy, Hon Carl Schurz, An- 
drew Lang, the marquis of Dufferin and 
the marquis of Lorne. 








Oxalis—H. N. P., Orange Co, Vt: I will 
give my experience to root an oxalis. The 
15th of June I had two little bulbs of the 
yellow variety sent me. As I never had an 
experience of this kind I was anxious to 
try my luck; my courage.was good, I care- 
fully planted them in pots in a warm room. 
I kept the soil a little dryer than I would 
for a growing plant. About five days ago 
they both peeped through the soil to my 
joy, after a long watch of anxiety.—[Mr H. 
N. Porter. 





A Pocket—The old-fashioned way of put- 
+ing a pocket in a dress is apt to pull, and 
with children especially cause a 
nasty tear in the gathers of the 
skirt. Some time ago I received a 
hint as to putting them in, which 
is a great improvement, and I 
think is not generally known, as 
I have told several, two of whom 
were dressmakers, and all were 
quick to catch the idea. The old 
way was to put the pocket in on the slant- 
ing side from A to B. My plan is to close 
all around from A to C, leaving the straight 
side to be put into the dress. It sets bet- 
ter and when pressed, no one would guess 
a pocket was there at all.—fJ. G. A. 
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Men put in the best years ef their lives 
in the pursuit of riches, One class works 
with the head, and the other with the mus- 
cles. Each cares more for dollars than for 
health. The brain is taxed te the utmost 


- in evolv- 
ing and ae 
schemes, and th 
body is worn out with 
constant, unremitting toil. Just about the 
time a man steps te take account of things, 
he finds the dellars have come, but health 
has departed. Then he reverses matters 
completely. He devotes the rest of his life 
to spending his dollars to regain his health. 

What a man with worn-out bedy and 
tired brain needs most of all is a good 
stomach. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical » 
Discevery is the proper remedy to set the 
stemach right. is medicine will make 
his appetite geed, me P his weak stomach 
streng and help it te digest the food he puts 
inte it. Geed digestion makes pure bleod, 
and pure bleed vitilizes the whole system. 
This great remedy also cures those who 
have sere threat, a persistent cough, weak 
and bleeding lungs and brenchitis, all of 
which eften arise from weak stemach and 
consequent indigestion. It isa cleansing, 
strengthening, purifiying, invigorating al- 
terative tenic. It puts life into the blood 
and nerves, inte the brain and body. It 
cures every form of indigestion, makes the 
sleep sound, and nerves steady. There is 
nothing se good, and you should refuse all 
substitutes effered by dealers, 

“‘T had catarsh for four years and also liver 
and kidney trouble,’’ writes John A. Calloway, 
Esq., of No. 218 26th Street, Columbus, Ga. 
“when it weuld commence ‘troubling me, t 
would have a slight aching a little below the 
chest, Im 1894 I broke out ta in ee all over and 
when these left the skin led off. I took six 
bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical tee yi 
two bottles ef his ‘Pleasant Pellets,” and I 
lieve I am sound and well. I havea ‘good a 
tite; befere I commenced treatment I ha 
' appetite at all.’’ 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the euly Official and superbly Ilustreted HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, ceeea te. sup gg Aree 
and exhaustive story ef the 
from its o bagnnins te the 

aed 


Hit aa ati 
ENAtom TA RTH on ahs ry 
ks. — yg 







tet 
Terr terms to the ee publishers, 
4. te WORTHINGTON & O@., Hartford, Conn. 
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MONUMENTS, 


DON'T “tnt s ceca" WHITE BRONZE, 


stlcate | expensive. Prices to suit 
ali. Work delivered everyw here. lor greatly im 
Write for designs and informations. Cests nothing te 


investigate. 
CRUM BLING, 
CRACKING. 


N OX © mess SRO ING. N 


ThE MONUMENTAL BRONZE co., 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 





WANT Ladies and gentlemen to 
cure subscriptions for the 

fifty-cent woman’s monthly magazine in the United 

States. The most beautiful and popular woman’s 

zine on very liberal commissions. Terms, Cae * . 

special il and a gy furnished f Ad 

THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 Walk n , New York 














EF catalogue of 600 Acricultural Books. 


Tri ANGE JUDD COMPANY. a 


New Vork or 
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School Recess, Old and New. 
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The neighbor's apple tree was about the 
only restaurant we grown-ups Knew in our 
school days. Some of the modern high 
schools have a half hour recess, and a com- 
plete restaurantfor the pupils and teachers, 
where sandwiches, fruit, soup, etc, are serv- 
ed daily by a caterer. Such is the case in 
the fine new high school building at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

A 


Talk Around the Table. 


The Story Writers—In accordance with 
the plan of Aleck Beresford, which has 
been cordially seconded, the Host of our 
Table will appoint 10 Tablers to write the 
1¢ installments of a continued story. Among 
so many wide-awake contributors there is 
no difficulty in finding enough; the bother 
comes in limiting the number to ten. The 
selection is as follows: Aleck Beresford, 
Jennie Jameson, Fred of Sightly Hill, Girl 
of the Period, Evangeline, Susan Nipper, 
Yensie Carleton, Juanita, H. Annette 
Poole, Marie Theresa. Of course the work 
of the respective writers will not be print- 
ed in the order here given, for the Tablers 
are to guess who writes each installment 
and the one who comes nearest to the cor- 
rect list will receive a prize. The writer 
of the first installment has already been 
notified and Chapter I of our story will 
appear shortly. Each chapter is to be not 
more than 300 words long, and not less than 
200. Aleck Beresford’s original suggestion 
was printed in the issue of Sept 10. 








A Barbed Wire Fence—I want to say to 


A Future Helpmate, I am not like a 
weathervane, neither am I on the fence; 
don’t you see it is a barbed wire one? And 
it is almost impossible for a woman to 
climb over, creep under or crawl through 
or even to lean on such a fence and avoid 
getting hurt. Yét such a fence allows one 
an almost unobstructed view of what is 
going on on the opposite side of it. I don’t 
see anything inconsistent in believ- 
ing that a wife should doall_ she 
possibly can to make a congenial home, 
at the same time believing di- 
vorces are right, sometimes. The wife 
alone cannot make a happy home for 
both, especially where the husband is a 
hard-drinking man, and every means has 
been tried and failed to reform him. Such 
men, for a time, often go insane, and the 
lives of their families are in danger, and 
frequently they do commit murder; the 
daily newspapers prove this over and over. 
Think of the misery of the poor wife of 
such a man. I see no reason why one 


cannot be a Christian and have charity and 
pity for drunkards and sinners of all kinds, 
even murderers, and yet not want to live in 


the same house with them, and have 
the drunkards claim them, as they some- 
times do, as their property, body and soul. 
I did not say that all drunkards’ wives 
were sickly and over-worked. Please read 
my statements carefully. Bug-eater Bob 
gives you and others good advice. An Old 
Fellow gives some good points, and he quotes, 
“What, therefore, God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” I believe that, my- 
self. Now I think I hear you say, ‘“‘There 
she goes clear over the fence.’’ Not a bit 
of it. I believe, and am not alone in my 
belief, that there are_lots of couples that 
God never joined together. That is where 
the trouble is. We are to a certain ex- 
tent free moral agents. There are many 
things we can do or not do, as we choose. 
yetting married is one of them—provided 
we can get anyone to marry us, and that is 
generally an easy matter, especially if we 
are not particular whom we take. I hope 
you read Canadian Sunbeam’s letter. 
[Alice Lowise. 

Thrilling Thoughts—The girls say that 
the Bachelor of Cordaville wants things his 
own way. -But there are two sides to all 
subjects, and such is the case in his in- 
stance. Boys love to hunt, drive nice 
horses, and participate in a score of other 
pleasures. Girls love to invent new 
ideas for keeping their hands white, as well 
as to put up their hair in a new way, make 
a dress into four different styles, as well as 
many other thrilling thoughts. Which are 
the worst, the girls or the boys? I do 
say, however, it is very hard to find a 
neighborhood in which 20 per cent of its 
young men are with as moral and upright 
character as should be the case. We don’t 
profess to know the girls as well as we 
know ourselves, but it still remains that 
they, as well as we, have a vast amount of 
room for improvement. I guess we will have 
to compromise, for there are many good 
characters to be found on either side. At 
last, I say, I love to be in the company of 
a young lady who has a character and rep- 
utation unmarred. I am a farmer and have 
lived in the country all my life. I have 
traveled through a score of counties in dif- 
ferent states and think that Ohio is good 
enough for me at the present time.—[Vis- 
itor. 





Watermelons in the Hay—No, Susan 
Nipper, I don’t think a gossip ever did any 
one (old or young) one bit of good, but a 
great deal of harm comes, as Janie says, 
from “some unkind remark or contempt- 
uous sniff.”” She may have been thinking 
of a young girl whom we both know, whose 
good name has been ruined by a gossipy 
old woman, who either forgot she was ever 
young or else was so silly herself she im- 
agines something wrong with young peo- 
ple if they have any life or fun in them. 
Don’t think I don’t respect old people, for 
I do and have the largest and best water- 
melons buried in the hay to be eaten when 
one of the best of grandmas comes to visit 
me.—[Sunbeam. 





“Anything for Boys’—Would to heaven 


there were more parents like Bug-eater 
Bob (Oct 17 issue). If eating bugs would 
oil up the moral and mental perceptions of 
some mothers and fathers so that they 
could see the wrong they do the boys of 
the family—in the neglect referred to—I for 
one would go bug hunting and freely donate 
the catch for this use. Now to go about 
the reform is a matter which begins with 
the will to introduce it. ‘‘There’s always a 
way,” when there’s a will to do anything. 
The first thing is the recognition that boys 
have not a “fair show’”’ beside the girls in 
many things. I think the girls would be the 
last to have this true, if the parents instilfed 
the proper feeling on the subject from the 
beginning. ‘“‘Anything’s good enough for 
boys” is the worst motto that ever wa 
hung up in the home training school. I 
it stares down at you, reader, from the 
walls of the home, reach up and tear it 
down. When parents, through parental 
love, keep close in touch with the young 
folks, continuing their sympathy and help 
right through the entire period of childhood 
—which reaches into manhood and woman- 
hood—the boys love to stay at home and 
their affections are maintained warm and 
pulsing towards it. Then keep the boys as 
well as the girls close at your side by your 
attention and sympathy and cheerful dis- 
position to aid them in all the interests of 
their lives. Let the bovs know vou love 
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them and are practically interested in their 
welfare, and see the results.—[C. S W. 





Superior to Modern Men—And now we 
have the picture of the Bachelor of Corda- 
ville, and he does not look so fierce, after 
all his forcible remarks. He looks to me 
like the kind of a man who would take 
pretty good care of a woman. And |] 
think when some sweet girl persuades 
him to give up being a bachelor, he wil] 
wait on her and love her to her heart’s 
content. Perhaps he _ doesn’t altogethe) 
mean all his remarks, bug& observation in 
a few cases may have made him cynical as 
regards the “new woman.” Modern 
women may have faults which the women 
of several generations ago did not have. 
but they are so infinitely superior to mod- 
ern men, that to criticise them is, in a 
man, most unjustifiable. Perhaps I am 
a little cynical, too, but not so much so 
but a good man or a good woman com- 
mands my deepest respect.—[Miss Mae. 





She Comes, He Runs—To those who have 
been voting for me as secretary, I extend 
my thanks, but am afraid I cannot serve, 
as Iam now a member of one of the young 
people’s letter circles. I think I should en 
jey being in the circle with Moccasin Bil! 
and Blue-Grass Bach, if the age of 26 is 
all right and the editor does not object 
to my being in two circles. If you welcom: 
me to your circle, I will send my dime im 
mediately. What say you? Apple Eate) 
calls for old-fashioned girls to come to the 
table, then as soon as one comes, runs and 
hides. B of C, let me quote to you a few 
lines about Cuban women: “The Cuban ji 
a faithful wife and devoted mother. Sh: 
never opens a book, subsides after mar- 
riage into Mother Hubbards and rocking 
chairs. According to her light does her 
duty by her own in her own fashion. Her 


REGAINED HEALTH. — 


Gratifying Letters to Mrs. Pink- 
ham From Happy Women. 











“I Owe You My Life.” 


Mrs. E. Woo uuIsErR, 
Mills, Neb., writes: 


‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I owe my 
life to your Vegetable Compound. The 
doctors said I had consumption and 
nothing could be done for me. My 
menstruation had stopped and they 
said my blood was turning to water. I 
had several doctors. They all said I 
could not live. I began the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
and it helped me right away; menses 
returned and I have gained in weight. 
I have better health than I have had for 
years. Itis wonderful what your Com- 
pound has done for me.” 


“I Feel Like a New Person.” 





Mrs. Gro. LEAcH, 
1609 Belle St., Alton, I11., writes: 


“* Before I began to take your Vege- 
table Compound I was a great sufferer 
from womb trouble. Menses would ap- 
pear two and three times in a month, 
causing me to be so weak I could not 
stand. Icould neither sleep nor eat, and 
looked so badly my friends hardly 
knew me. 

**T took doctor’s medicine but did not 
derive much benefit from it. My drug- 
gist gave me one of your little books, 
and after reading it I decided to try 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. I feel like a new person. I 
would not give your Compound Jor all 
the doctors’ medicine in the world. Il 
can not praise it enough.” 


—————_ 


CURED. Sample FREE 


BED-WET TIN Dr. F. E. May, Bloomington, Mt 























house she turns over to her servants, who 
run matters pretty much their own way 
and have no idea of American neatness, 
thrift or accountability to any one.’’—[The 
Cld-Fashioned Girl. 





Everybody Somebody’s Ideal—I don’t 
believe Fred of Sightly Hill ever intended 
to give any of the Tablers a cooky, if they 
did write sensibly on sensible topics. I am 
going to try again, cooky or no cooky. I 
have heard said that every person was some 
other person’s ideal. I know it to be so in 
a certain way. We have an ideal friend 
and we like others of our friends to imitate 
her. Are there any so bad that none looks 
tu them for an example or ideal? As I look 
at it, I should say there were. We see the 
man, who is ¢alled a tramp, roaming here 
and there, clothes in tatters, rough and un- 
kempt. Whose ideal is he? Perhaps in days 
gone by there was a time when some other 
thought him an ideal character; we can- 
not tell. If we could take people as we find 
them, excuse the natural tendencies of their 
nature and give them credit for overcoming 
so much that is unlovely, how much more 
charitable we should be. As the old lady 
said, it takes all sorts of folks to make the 
world, and she was glad she was not one of 
them. Is it not the feeling almost all possess? 
Are we not all “queer?’—[Aunt Mollie. 





At Twenty Paces—How I envy the Ta- 
blers that indulge in horseback riding. I 
have a little white-faced bay pony that 
papa bought for me when it was. nine 
months old. He is six years old now. I 
have taught him many tricks,—open'_ the 
gate, unbridle himself, untie his halter, and 
he will pick up a handkerchief from the 
ground on a canter, kick, bite and throw 
his rider at my signal. I have jumped him 
over a 4 ft 5 in board fence, which he clear- 
ed without a scratch. No one in particular 
cares to ride him, and I would like to have 
either Farmer Sport or Moccasin Bill make 
an attempt, if you ever come my way. Per- 
haps the latter would like a sharp gallop 
with me, but I am very sorry to acknowl- 
edge that it is’out of the question. Some 
two years ago I was the victim of a rail- 
road accident, from the results of which I 
still suffer some. Also, previous to my 
injury I rode a wheel a good deal, but I 
seldom do now. I am a member of the 
Farmers’ League gun club, am a fairly good 
shot; hit a dollar with rifle at a 20 pace 
distance. How is that for a mark? A re- 
volver is my favorite, with which I can per- 
form many tricks, and I am the happy pos- 
sessor of a_ silver-mounted,. self-cocking, 


double-reaction, nine-chamber revolver. 
[Brown-Eyed Mischief. 
a 


Cheapest and Best Sewing Machines— 
We expect constant falsehoods on the part 
of a certain class of unscrupulous sewing 
machine ‘‘agents.’’ They do not like to lose 
the $15 to $25 profit on machines that are 
no better and usually not so good as those 
supplied to our readers and to them only. 
They don’t like this getting for our read- 
ers first-rate machines for from $16 to $20, 
which they sell for $35 to $70. They know, 
if they know the facts, that ours are every 
way as good as theirs, and usually better. 
Descriptive circulars, etc, mailed to any- 
ene requesting and sending a two-cent 
stamp to this office. 


New Way to Tell Measles—One or 
two days before the rash appears that is 
characteristic of measles, close in- 
spection will reveal the presence on 
mucous membrane of eheek in- 
side the mouth, or on the lips, of shining 
red spots, in the middle of which are very 
minute bluish white efflorescences, They 
are few in number, and a bright light is 
required to see them. They are called Kop- 


l:k’s spots, and the latest Dutch and Brit-_ 


ish medical journals declare that they af- 
ford a sure and early indication of the dis- 
ease. 

Cure-Alls—For wounds caused by rusty 
nails and to prevent lock-jaw, smoke the 
wound or bruise with burning wool or 
woolen. cloth. Twenty minutes in the smoke 
of wool will relieve the worst case of in- 
fiammation. For croup: Half a teaspoon- 
ful of pulverized alum and a little mo- 
lasses. Grease the chest with turpentine 
and lard thoreughly mixed, For burns 
and scalds: Cut a piece of lint or old soft 
white cloth. of sufficient size to cover the 
burn, and keep it wet with a solution of 
baking soda and water.—IR. R. 
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$4 WORTH OF SHEET MUSIC 


Given for only One New Subscriber to this Journal. 


TEN PIECES LATEST POPULAR PIECES, 
Complete and Unabridged Including Latest 


FOR 95 CENTS. WAR SONGS 


ONLY AND MARCHES, 


E have made arrangements with one of the largest music houses in the country to furnish 

our readers with tem pieces, full size,complete and unabridged Sheet Musie upon 

terms which enable us to give it with only one new subscriber or sell it for twenty-five ceuts. 

The quality of this sheet musie is the very best. The composers’ names are household words 

ail over the continent. None but high-priced copyright pieces or the most popular reprints. It 

is, printed on regular sheet-music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—imelud- 
ing colored titles—and is in every way first-class, and worthy of a place in your home. 


LIST OF THE PIECES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 




















No. PIANO OB ORGAN. No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. 
865 American Liberty March ..... . Cook 2 Annie’s Love. Duetfor Soprano, Tenor Winter 
101 Ancients Abroad, March—Two Step. Cook 27 AveMaria,FromCavalleriaRusticana Mascagni 


37 Battle of Waterloo. Descriptive . Anderson] 14@ Beacon LightofHome ... . S£stabrooke 
65 Bells of Corneville. Potpourri .. . ison 44 Beautiful Face of Jennie,The . . Reissmann 
35 Black Hawk Waltzes ...... . Walsh} 134 Beautiful Moonlight. Duet... . Glover 
61 Bluebird KchoPolka. .... . Morrison § 162 Ben Bolt, of‘ Trilby”’fame. . . Kneass 
48 Boston Commandery March. ... Carter {2 Bridge, The. Word®by Longfellow Carew 


109 Bridal March from Lohengrin . . . Wagner 78 CanYou,S weetheart,Keepa Secret?Z£stabrooke 
67 Bryar and Sewall March . .... . Noles} 922 Changeless.... ec oe eo « rota 
133 Cadences and Scalesinall Keys . Czerny § 838 Christmas Carol . . .....c Turner 

1 Catherine Waltzes. . Stroh 42 Come Whenthe Soft Twilight Falls Schumann 


145 Clayton (Adjutant) March—Two Step Missud § 16g Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake walk Blake 
47 Cleveiand’s March. ....... « Noles 92 Cow Bells, The. Boyhood’sRecollection Grimm 
8t Coming from the Races Galop . . . Wheeler 70 Dear Heart, We’re Growing Oid . Lstabrooke 

Bit Constancy, Romance ie we en Fink © ¢2@ Don’t drink, my Doz, toate, Temp, Hoover 
33 Corn Flower Waltzes .... « Coote, Jr O Easter Kve. Sacred. . e Gounod 


a 





' 4§ Crack Four Marck ..... «« « Ashton 9 ’E Dunno Where ’E Are, Comic . . Lplett 
Zt Crystal Dew Waltz ....... Durkee 72 Elialine. Waltzsong . «.. eee. etis 
163 Dewey’s Grand Triumplal March . Marcel} 12@ Farfrom the Hearthstone . a © « Messer 
887 Echoing Trumpets March ... . ._ Noles}-§52 Flag of Our Countey. gFatintis - « Mathiot 
821 Electric Light Galop. .... Durkee t 166 Flag, the. Quartett@ . ...-... For 
91 Estella, Air de Ballet. Very fine. inson | 144 Flirting in the Starlight ..... Delano 
§07 EthelPolka .... 0 «© 0 0 « _ Simons 8 Flossie. Waltz Song i ee a ae Cohen 
866 Evergreen Waltz ..... . . « Stoddavd§ 438 Fora Dream’s Sake .....-+ e Cowen 
77 Fifth Nocturne. . eee ae Leybach 36 Forthe Colors, Patriotic. .... Wilson 
69g Flirtingin the Starlight. Waltz. . Lasaide 66 For You We are Praying at Home L£stabrooke 
97 Fresh Life . — oes Spindler § 166 From our Home the Loved dre Going Percy 
20 Frolic of the Frogs. .... « . Watson} {50 Gypsy Countess. Duet .... -» Glover 
49 Fullof Ginger. March Galop. Nuttina 74 In Sweet September. .... .- . Temple 
147 Grand Commandery March—Two Step Missud 28 Juanita. Ballad .....s-se-eee a 
83 Greeting of Spring,op.21 .. . . Schultze} gg Kathleen Mavourneen. , .... Crouc 
173 Hobson of the Merrimac Waltzes . . Jewellf 21 Keep the Horseshoe overthe Door. . Skelly 
139 Home, Sweet Home. Transcription . Slack] 132 Kiss me, but don’t say goodbye . . Rutledge 
£7 Impassioned Dream Waltzes +. . . Hosas§ 430 Kissthat bound my Hearttothine. . Keil 
#53 Jenny Lind polka. Fourhands . . . Muller] $64 Larboard Watch. Duet... . .. Williams 
#57 Last Hope. Meditation . . « Gottschalk 4 446 Listen to. the Mocking Bird. . - Hawthorne 
Leap Year Schottische . .. . «+ ; Kain| 4% Little Boy Blue, Soloor Daet . stabrooke 
859 Lee’s (Gen’l) “Onto Cuba” galop . Durked§ 154 Little Voices atthe Door, .. .. « Danks 
§44 London March—TwoStep .... Afissua 96 Lost Chord, The .... .. + « Sullivan 
Maiden’s Prayer,The ... . Badarzewske] 1Q@ Lottie Bell. . . . « + + © « + « » Gilbert 
23 March Winds Galop ...... + Afansfleld 40 Love. Ever FPaithful.....-. Bucalosst 
63 McKinley and Hobart March ... TYurner§{ Gg Lovely Little NellieDwyer .. .. . Casey 
6S Memorial Day March .....-s Hewitt] 25 Lurline, Do you think of me now? Estabrooke 
i3! qeonantery Bells. Nocturne . . « Wely§ 4112 Massa’s Sleeping in de Churchyard . Keefer 
89 Morning Dew,op.18..:... + « Smith O Mission of a Rose, The. Song. . . . Cowen 
Gi Morning Star Waltz. . -.... + Zahn 52 Mother’s Cry, A. (Salvation Army) Adriance 
§37 My Love Polka .... -« . « Sichrer§ 172 Mother's Welcome at the Door Lstabrooke 
125 My Old Kentucky Home. Variations Cook §@ Musical Dialogue. Duet .. . . . Helmund 
87 National Anthems of Eight Great Nations 114 MyFirstWite’sDeparted.(Blueb’rd) Offenbach 
175 National Songsof America .. .. Slake§ J@ My Home by the Old Mili... . O'Halloran 
135 Nightingale’s Trill,op.8i1 . .. . . Aullakf14@ My Little LostIrene..... +». « Danks 
123 Old Folks at Home. Transcription . Biakeq j7QMy Old Kentucky Home ... . . . Foster 
878 Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations Durkee 94 Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber) . Foster 
83 Orvetta Waltz ...* « - « « Spencer{ 6@ Old Glory. National .... « « 42 Woods 
9 Our Little Agnes. Waltz .... Gregoire} 1Q@2 Old Sexton, The ... . +... « Russell 
24 Overthe Waves Waltz .... . . « Kosas§ 1g4 Onthe Banks of theBeautifulRiver Estabrooke 
79. Please Do Waltz. . « « « « « Durkee gg On the Beach. Most beautiful ballad Lobinson 
167 Red, White and Blue Forever. March Slake § 1@Q Outcast, An. Character Song... . Fritz 
§43 Richmond March—two-step ... . . AMissud] 1.74 Parted from our Dear Ones. - « « Keller 


O68 Bustic Waltz . .. . +... Schumann | 1Q@Q Picture of My Mother, The . .. . « Skelly 
§27 Rustling Leaves. fdylle ...... JLangel 44g Poor Girl didn’t know. Comic... . Cooke 
39 Ruth, Esther and Marion Schottische. Cohen 56 Precious Treasure. Songand Dance _ Weiler 
149 Salem Witches March—Two-Step . AMissud | 436 Request. Sacred ..... . . + Grainger 
75 Scherzettino,op.48 ....-.-s Guilmant 23 Rockedin the Cradleofthe Deep ... Knight 
3 Schubert’s Serenade. Transcription . Liszt] 442 Rosemonde . .... + + + + Chaminade 
GI Silvery Waves. Variations . . « Wyman O. See Those Living Pictures... . « « Guth 
§G9 Smith’s (General) March. ... . \artw#] gg Shall l EverSeeMother’sFaceAgain? Adriance 
31 Songofthe Voyager. ... . . Paderewskt pag Softly shine the Stars of Evening Dinsmore 
22 Souvenir March Song of 1895 K. T. Parade Dow § 49g Storm at Sea. Descriptive ... . Hullah 
95 Spirit Lake Waltz ...... + « Stmons 10 Sweetest Song, The . < . 2. «+s Denza 
BBL Storm, The. Imitation of Nature . Weber SweetLong Ago, The .. . ., . Hstabrooke 
73 Storm Mazurka . - . Waltzsong . Nutting 


8 


Se cle: Reefer That Word was Hope. 

$09 Sultan’s Band March. ..... + Brown A There’s a Rainbow S the Clouds . . Danks 
29 Sweet Long Ago, Transcriptio: - « Blake¥ gg Thinking of Homeand Mother . . . Cohen 
B18 Tornado Galop... «+s + « Arbuckleh v1¢ *Tis True,Dear Heart, We’reFading Hstabrooke 
gz Trifet’s Grand March, op.182 . . . Wedel! tog Tread softly, the Angelsare calling Turner 
7 Twilight Echoes, Song without words Jewell Peery ty Pr gear ae dams 

#43 Under the Double Eagle March . . Wagner} 4 Vicar of Bray, The. Old English Song 
£29 Venetian Waltz. .. - © « + « + Ludovic] gg Your Mother’s Lovefor You ... « Koppt 
26 Village Parade Quickstep, . +. . + + <Adleni g4 Whatare the Wild Waves Saying? Duet Glover 
7 Visions of Light. Waltz ... ++ + Cook When the Roses.are Blooming Again. Skelly 
93 Waves ofthe Ocean March . . . Blake When Winter Days. Have Gone »,. Zrayne 


Wedding March... . . . Mendelssohn 
= Winsome Grace. Aperfectgem. . . Howe @rders to be by Numbers: (not names), and 


t Vi ers Waltzes ... Stanley 
He Shee Wale. . ee es... »6Bragg§ to be for not less than TEN Pieces. 


+ | that the price you have topayfor this sheet music is only twenty-five 
DON T FORG ET cents; that for this you get tem pieces, not one; that the quality is the best; 
that it is sent to.any address, postpaid; thatali the little details ane up to the standard, including colored titles; 
that the vocal. pieces have full piano accompaniments; that the instrumental pieces give the bass as wellas melody; 
that this; sheet music is equal to any published. 
SPE Lk FFER a We- will send any ten pieces from the above list, free, as a premium to 
CIA oO = apyone sending us one new subscriber to this journal at @1 per year, 
twensy piece for two subscribers, thirty pieces:for three subscribers andso on.for the,entine list 
PRICE @F ABOVE PIECES: To such as wish to purchase outright, we willisend thismusic, which is 
equal to. any sold in storesat 40 cents @ copys, on the following terms: Any 10 fer-26cents,, Any 2% for 
560@.cents. Any 43 for 81.00, or the Entire 166 for only $3,%5,, Postage paid by us in each case. Thisis without 
doubt the grearest value for the least money ever offered by any publication in the whole history of publishing, and 
no one atall interested should delay or fail\to take,advantage of it, 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to. the one. nearest you. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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>. otiegeiietele tool 


No. 5, Clamps to table, 
No. 10, 

No. 20, es ri 
No. 12, Screws on table, 
No. 22, ee ee 
No. 32, 


ENTERPRIS 


Twenty-eight sizes and styles, $1.50 to $275.00 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Meat and Food 
Choppers 


Price, $2.00 


La 
“e 
Ld 
Ad 


3-00 
5-00 
2.50 
4.00 
6.00 


Farm and Fireside says: 


“It is the only Meat Chopper we ever saw that 
we would give house room. It has proved such 
a@ very useful machine that we want our readers 


to enjoy its benefits with us. 


FOR CHOPPING Sausage and Mince Meat, 
Hamburg Steak for D Spapies. Tripe, 
Hogshead Cheese, Suet, Codfish, 
Cocoanut, Clams, etc. 


For sale by the Hardware Trade. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 
American Agriculturist says: 

**We have given this Meat Chopper a thor- 
ough trial with most satisfactory results. They 
excel anything of the kind made in either 
hemisphere.”’ 


Our trade-mark ‘‘Enterprise”’ is on every machine. Send 4c. in stamps for the Enterprising 
Housekeeper’’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 


THIRD & DAUPHIN STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


all others. 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. 


75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


* VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO0., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 




















FINE MANURE 
Only, Is available as Plant Food. 
Much depends therefore upon the mechanical condition 


of manure. Itshould be thoroughly fined and evenly 
spread to to produce the best t results. 





» galKEM P? Sore 
Manure Spreader 


is the only machine known to pi that will do both and 
do it better and cheaper than itcan be done by hand, 


as of ears 

and daily grows in popular favor. Send for catalogue 

and ‘“‘Treatise on Manure.” FREE to inquirers, 
IP & BURPEE MFG. CO., 

Box 32 Syracuse, N. Y~ 





to dosome things. It s often enough 
a wagon Lf yeu buy the ri right kind, ne 


QRGE_IN A LIFE TIME 












HANDY 


ELECTRIC "GN %n 


lasts that long under wotineey conditions, First the life of a wagoe 

ee n the wheels. This one is equipped Le our Fleetri¢ 
Steel Wheels, with civaigs t or r spokes and wide tires, 

Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. It lasts because tires can’§ 
t loose, no re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes loose, 
elloes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 


THOUSANDS HOW i DAI’~ USE. 
Don’t buy a wagon until you get our free book, * | Savings.”* 
ELECTRIO WHEEL CO.. Box & @uinev. Ills. 





IRON ROOFING. 


=—=B RAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE=== 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Building. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4 of Others. 


WEL DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y¥. 


SCALES 3 


: SCALE 60., PArvonc” 


Good agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 















SPECIAL 


OF ro 
Only. 

Write atonce to the 
Standard Scale 
& Supply Co., 

Limited, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Cp0c= 


TANDARD SCALES 





















When writing to advertisers be sure to mentiog 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 








Self-oiling, 

Best Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to be the - ¢ 


powerful and 
durable made. 
We have aie. § 
thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 
Towers, 
Tanks and 

\ mMmps, 

= Cuttors, Grindore, 
Shellers, et 


Pewetua” MILLS 








f Gant points, free 


Appleton Mfg. Co 
4Fargo St. BATAVIA, ILL. 











; h 7 
Don’t Shovel Snow 
all winter from the lane, but buy Page Fence and 
have aclear track. No drifts behind our Winter 
Styles. Ask for prices. 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich 








KET LA 


Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Til, 









{A Good Fence, 


a strong fence, a cheap fence, 
an every purpose fence and one 
which you can build yourself is 


The Chandlee Fence 


he secret isin the lock which 
de the stays in such an 
easy and simple way that they 
must stay. We sell you the wire, locks 
and atays at prices which make this the 
cheapest fence on earth. No expensive 
machinery required to buildit. You make 
itany height and with any number of stays you wish. 

WE WANT AGENTS. EVERYWHERE. Exclusive territory 
to the . Write to-day for terms and territory. 
ed my may _%. too late to get what you want. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 












“(( readies. tCGE 
NY ATruck Wheels 
7 for farm wagons in America 
(| | Send for Catalogue 

i” Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, UL 











Garden Flowers 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





Batre ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL, 








